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THE POOR CRIPPLE BOY. 

BT CATHERINE I.EDYARD. 

The love of holydays would seem to 
be an inherent quality of our nature.— 
Even the stern old Puritans, who were in 
the habit of offering up every harmless 
inclination as a sacrifice at the shrine of 
a sincere but mistaken zeal — who abol¬ 
ished the observance of all fast-days, and 
prohibited the making of'mince pies, un¬ 
der penalty of the law, found themselves 
obliged to provide a substitute for what 
they had denounced. Thus was Thanks¬ 
giving born into the world ; and though 
by hundreds of years the junior of Christ¬ 
mas, Michielmas, Easter, and the various 
other holydays, ere long took their place 
throughout all that portion of America 
which owned the sway of the decendents 
of the Pilgrims. In our time, however, 
the old holydays seem to be coming into 
favor once more; the Christmas merry¬ 
making, that relic of ancient “ supersti- 
tion,” is duly observed and seen side by 
side with the genuine evangelical festival, 
in the affections of the people ; while 
those who once looked upon Thanksgiving 
as a parvenu that had no more claim to 
notice than the commonest day of the 
week, now honor him, in turn, and mark 
his presence by the fattest of turkeys and 
the goldenest of pupkin pies. Perhaps 
this mutual observance of days, once re¬ 
garded on either side with distrust and 
dislike,may indicate that a spiritof gentler, 
more universal charity than our fathers 
knew, pervades the world of to-day. 

We good country people hold Thanks¬ 
giving and Christmas in due reverence; 
but pay little attention to New Year ; it 
would seem that we rather incline to fes¬ 
tivals of a homely and familiar nature, 
than to that routine of rapid calls which 
gives you scarce .time to recognize your 
visiter before he is up and away. In our 
cities and large towns the case is differ¬ 
ent ; “ New Year’s” is there held in high 
esteem, and great preparations are made 
for “ keeping” it with proper ceremony. 
Well! honor to all holydays, say I, and 
“ the more the merrier.” 

It was the eve of the year 18—. The 
rays of the setting sun glowed redly on 
the roofs and spires of a great city,crowd¬ 
ed with human life. The air echoed with 
the hum of voices, the tinkling of sleigh- 
bells, and the footsteps of the throng that 
hurried through the broad-thoroughfares. 
The dresses of the ladies, rich with furs, 
and gay with brilliant hues ; the whirl of 
the huge sleighs, drawn by spirited horses, 
and filled with merry parties ; the display- 
in the shop windows of everything beauti¬ 
ful, ingenius, useful or useless, that the 
most fantastic imagination could devise— 
gave to the whole city an air of festivity 
and rejoicing. Only now and then some 
half-clad beggar passed shivering along, 
or a pale seamstress wrapped her thin 
3hawl closer about her form, as she walk¬ 
ed quickly toward her cheerless home.— 
Alas ! what a bitter thing is want, that 
ran make of home—that last dear refuge 
upon earth, thaftpot which should hold 
nought but peace, and love, and joy—a 
lone and desolate place. 

Night drew on ; lights began to twinkle 
in the shop windows, and on the numer¬ 
ous vehicles rushing through the streets— 
the moon and stars came out, and shone 
in the clear frost heaven. 

And now servants were carrying home 
the good things for the morrow— fowls, 
fruit, and vegetables—dainty confection¬ 
aries— huge plum cakes, thicdly iced— 
crisp crollers — flaky pastry, and those 
bcookies, ounteously sown with caraway, 
which, spite of modern innovations, still 
keep their place upon the New Year’s 
table. 

Far away from the bustle and gayety, 
in one of the meanest streets of the city, 
stood a gloomy old house, in which dwelt 
1 know not how many poor families.— 
Where rents are high and labor low, men 
crowd by tens and fifties into a single 
building. That of which I speak was in¬ 
habited, for the most part, by respectable, 
industrious people, and the little commu¬ 
nity thus formed was orderly and quiet. 
Among the lodgers was a poor widow, 
who, with her only child, a cripple from 
his infancy, occupied a little room in the 
third story. If you had glanced into the 
small appartment that New A ear Eve, 
you might have realized how hard a thing 
to bear is even honest, hard-working pov¬ 
erty. The widow herself sat by a little 
stand, which, with two chairs, a stove, a 
bed, and some indispensable cookiDg uten¬ 
sils, formed the furniture of the room.— 
She was sewing—stitching busily on some 
fine linen, by the light of a single miser¬ 
able candle. Stitching linen, is, as we 
know, veTy trying to the eyes at any time, 
and doubly so by an imperfect light.— 
What would this poor woman do, I won¬ 
der, if her sight should fail her ? How 
would she support herself and the help¬ 
less child whose pale-face lies yonder 
among the pillows ? It is hard to say. 

Mrs. Mason, for that was her name, 
was a neat-looking woman, as neatness 
manifests itself under the pressure of the 
most limited means. In sueh casse, of 
course, we can expect nothing more than 
cleanliness and carefully mended gar¬ 
ments ; these she possessed. She might 
have been pretty in the days before want 
and care had done their work upon her 
features: if, indeed, she had ever known 
such days. For the last ten or twelve 
years her experience of life had been 
gloomy enough. She had an intemper¬ 
ate husband, who treated her as such peo¬ 
ple are apt to treat those wholly in their 
Power; and she had a crippled child to 
Maintain from so much of her earnings 
!f *“s father chose to leave at her dispo- 
~ er sole earthly luxury was the affection 
little Arthur. The child, as is some- 
ltl>es the ease with those whom disease 


has debarred from physical development, 
was thoughtful beyond his years. He - 
loved his mother with the most reverent 
and tender love, and she, on her part, 
thought him the best and dearest child j 
ever given to a mother’s heart. 

When Arthur was eight years of age, 
his father died in a fit of delirium tremens. 

It was not to be supposed that his widow 
would mourn for him ; it must have been 
a relief, one would think, when he was 
gone. But stange to say, she felt a real 
sorrow at his death ; perhaps it was the | 
rememberance of times long past, when * 
both were young, and he was kind, that 
caused her to shed such bitter tears upon 
his grave. “ There are some women” i 
so constituted, that when they have onee 
loved they love always, through every , 
species of wrong and degradation. 

It was now two yenrs since the death of j 
the husband; during that time, Mrs. Ma- | 
son had lived in comparative comfort.— : 
She was able, by perservering labor, to 
provide the necessaries of life for herself 
and her child ; this year she had done a 
little more. Poor woman! how worn and 
tired she looked as she sat sewing by the 
wretched light. Arthur gazed thoughful- 
ly at her, but did not speak, save once 
when he directed her attention to the little 
rose-tree which stood in its cartlien-ware 
jar, upon the stand. When she had finish-. 
ed her work, and laid it away in the comer 
closet, he called her to him. 

“ I am so glad you are done,” he said, 
putting his arms about her neck, and kiss¬ 
ing her fondly, “ I have been wanting to 
talk to you all the evening. O mother, 
you do not know how many thoughts I 
have as I lie here in bed so quietly.” 

“ Indeed dear—what are they } ” 

“ I think so much about the country ; I 
cannot tell why I should, for you know, 
mother, I never was there in my life.— 
But I have read so much about the green 
fields, and the flowers, and the brooks, 
and the little lambs frisking about, that 1 
can almost see them. It seems as if it 
must be so delightful there.” 

“But my dear child, the fields are all 
covered with snow, and there are no leaves 
upon the trees ; the country is very dis¬ 
mal at this season.” 

“ I know that the snow covers every¬ 
thing green, but there are boys skating on 
the pond, as the boys hero skate along 
the gutters , and they snowball eachothcr, 
and play about so merrily in the open air. 
You cannot tell how I sometimes long to 
run and jump like other people — did I 
nevertakea step in allmy life ? ” 

“ Never, except when you were a very 
little child ; you were not two years old 
when this cruel disease came upon you.” 

“ I was thinkihg about it to-night, and 
it seemed so hard never to be able to walk 
without a crutch, that I felt like complain¬ 
ing of my lot; was not that very ungrate¬ 
ful, mother ? ” 

“ No ; I wonder that you do not often 
have such feelings.” 

“ But only think, how much worse off 
I might be if I had no one to take care of 
me, or if you were unkind to. me; it 
would be hard to bear, then.” 

“ I do not believe any one could have 
the heart to be unkind to you, my dear, 
good boy.” 

“ I am not good,” said the child, shak¬ 
ing his little head ; “ I have wrong thoughts 
sometimes. Last week, when Mrs. Em- 
elson did not pay you, and you could not 
get anything for our Christmas, I was 
really angry. I could not see how it was 
right for her to have your money to spend, 
for it was yours, mother; you worked 
hard to get it.” 

“ Y'ou should not have felt so, my dear ; 
Mrs. Emelson is a rich lady, but she has 
a great many uses for her money, and 
she did not know how much we needed 
it.” 

I remembered that to-night, and was 

_y to have been so angry about it ; but 

don’t you think it is wrong for people not 
to take pains to know whether those 
that work for them need their pay or not ? 
It seems to me that if I were a rich lady, 
and had a poor woman to do my sewing, 

I should try to find out whether she did 
not want things, before I laid out my 
money so that I could not pay her. It 
seems as if I should know that she must 
want bread, or coal, or candles, or some¬ 
thing.” 

“ That is because you are poor, and 
understand all about the troubles of the 
poor — rich people do not imagine how 
important a few shillings are to folks like 


“ Well, I suppose not; but I lie here j 
so much tnat 1 have nothing to do but to 
think of my own troubles, and I get in the 
way of judging everybody harshly.” 

“ Y’ou blame yourseif too much, my 
dear boy ; you hardly ever speak of your 
pains and aches.” 

“ I don’t try to be as cheerful as I ought; 
I often feel as if I were the most unfortu¬ 
nate little fellow in the world, when you 
know I am really happy in having such a 
dear, kind mother. I have been making 
a great many good resolutions to-night, 
and hope to be able to keep them. I hope 
to think more of my blessings and less of 
mv trials ;*thev are not such very great 
trials after all.' This is a nice warm room 
to stay in during the cold weather, and I 
can talk to you, and read to you ; we can 
take a great deal of comfort together, 
can’t we, motter ? ” 

“ We can and do, certainly.” 

“ So you see I am not.going to fret any 
more; I intend to begin the New Y ear 
well, at any rate. And if I should feel 
inclined to complain, there is some one 
who will help me to be good, if I ask 
him.” 

“ That is aight, my darling ; I am glad 
you feel that. And now what will you 
have forr you New Year’s dinner. Mrs. 


Emelson paid me this morning, and we 
will have our Christmas to-morrow.” 

“ I suppose you will not venture upon 
roast turkey and plum pudding,” said Ar¬ 
thur, with a smile.” 

“ No, dear; and it would not be well 
for you to eat them if I did ; what do you 
say "to some nice chicken-broth f Or you 
can have some boiled rich, and I will get 
some milk for you to have with it.” 

“ I will have the rice ; that will be ex- _ 
cellent. Mother, just look at mv rose¬ 
bush ; it has two bud*, and one is almost 
open; I dare say there will be a full¬ 
blown rose to-morrow. How nice that 
will be; I shall have it for my New 
Year’s.” 

“ And listen, Arthur ; there was a good 
little hoy that Santa Claus forgot on Christ¬ 
mas Eve ; I should not be surprised if he 
left something to-night to make up for it.” 

“ Ab, I know what that means — yon 
have got something pretty for me. Don’t 
tell me anything about it, but let me wait 
till morning.” 

“ I will do just as you wish — and now 
try to go to sleep. I have a small piece 
of work to finish, and then I will come 

The boy turned his face to the wall, 
and was soon in a quiet slumber. The 
mother, when her work was done, took 
from the stand-drawer the things destined 
for the morrow’s gift. They seemed very 
nice to her, though many a child would 
have thought them poor enough. There 
were two sticks of candy, a cluster of 
rasins, a primer with pictures and stories 
in it, and a soldier on a rocking-horse.— 
At this last the mother shook her head : 
he had cost her a whole shilling, and she 
feared that was extravagant. “ But how 
delighted Arthur will be ! ” she said to 
herself, ane the soldier grew quite beauti¬ 
ful in her eyes. In truth, he was a trim 
little fellow ; his uniform was bright scar- 
laced with black and gold : he sat 
t, as a soldier should, and pressed his 
legs so close against the horse’s side, that 
ashe seemed to be a part of him ;there w 
something fierce and warlike in the very 
aspect of bis hat and plume. The horse 
was bay with a blue saddle-cloth and yel¬ 
low bridle ; his ears were pricked up, as 
if he heard the trumpet sounding to the 
charge, and his fore-legs were arched in 
full gallop for the field. The mother 
placed him, with the candy and raisins, 
close by the little rose-tree, that Arthur 
might see him ps soon ns h<? awoke.— 
Then she put out the light, and lay down. 

The boy was much awake in the night; 
he was in great pain, so that he could 
scarce refrain from crying out; neverthe¬ 
less, he kept quiet, because he would not 
trouble bis mother, who had so little time 
for rest. During the long hours of wake¬ 
fulness and distress, his thoughts were 
often lifted to that One who suffered even 
:, and knows how to pity our infirm- 
Is it profane to think that angels 
strengthened the sick child, lying in the 
darkness, even as of old they strengthen¬ 
ed Him i 

Towards morning, Arthur’s pain ceased, 
and he fell into a quiet sleep. The sun 
shone in brightly at the uncurtained win¬ 
dow when his mother awoke, and, seeing 
that his eyes were closed, slipped care¬ 
fully out of bed, that she might not dis¬ 
turb him. As she passed the stand while 
engaged in preparing their humble break¬ 
fast, she noticed that the rose-bud had 
opened ; it was a beautiful flower, with 
crimson leaves rich as the softest velvet. 

“ How pleased Arthur will be,” she 
thought, “ when he sees his rose and the 
red soldier.” 

Breakfast was ready, but the boy had 
not yet awakened ; the mother, wonder¬ 
ing at his long slumber, took up the pres¬ 
ents, and went to the bed to arouse him. 
He lay with his cheek resting on one little 
hand ; a sweet smile was on his lips. 

“ Wake up, dear.” she called, “ and 
see what I have got for you,” but he did 
not move. A terrible fear came over 
her; she dropped the toys, and grasped 
him by the arm. 

“ Arthur 1 Arthur ! ” she cried. But it 
was in vain ; the blue eyes were closed 
forever; the cheek and the hand it rested 
on were cold and still. Little Arthur had 
gone to that land where they know no 
pain or sorrow—where temptation never 
comes, and the heart has not to mourn over 
broken resolves and blessings missap- 

And the red soldier lay on the coverlet, 
his clothes looking more scarlet than ever 
in the bright sunshine, while the rose upon 
the stand shed rich frangranee from its 
crimson leaves. 

Merry children awoke that morning, 
eager for their gifts, and their little hearts 
leaped with gladness at the sight of the 
treasures that awaited them. But what 
was all their joy to his, whose New Y’ear 
had begun in Heaven. 


Preparation of soil for flowers .-*-People do 
not always consider that good, fresh, well- 
mixed, pulverized soil is as necessary for the. 
fullest development of flowers, in all their 
beauty and fragrance, as for the production 
of fruits and vegetables. Fresh soil made 
of sods, compost, fcc., is perhaps, the best 
for upland plants. The native locality of our 
finest flowers is usually in a deep, cool soil, 
(not cold and clammy,) partially shaded by 
surrounding plants; and such a soil they 
always love. We have seen the bloom of a 
plant increased double in size and number 
by an addition of fresh soil to the roots, and 
a”sharp heading in of the branches—roses 
particularly so. All flowers indeed, when 
branching, require the knife as well as the 
compost heap, to develope their beauties in 
perfection. 

Strawberry Beds. —If not cleaned and dress¬ 
ed should be the beginning of this month. A 
dressing of well rotted manure and ashes 
should be worked in between the rows, and 
straw laid between them. II to be had, a 
, layer of tanner’s bark, placed under the straw 
J would be found useful. 


d hammer, with the people’s 


LANDS.—MAINE LAW. 

Our file of the Polynesian to Febusry 21 is 
received, reducing the time of communication 
with those Islands to two months- 

The natives of Raiacea and several other is¬ 
lands had held a council and declared a Re¬ 
public. The movement is so general that it is 
thought queen Pomare will not attempt to re¬ 
sist it. The President elected is half white 
and said to be very capable. 

The spirit of the Maine Law has also reach¬ 
ed those Islands. The Polynesian forcibly savs: 

• “ Are we ready at the Sandwich Islands, for 
the "prohibitory law." We do not ask, are we 
prepared for “a vigorous execution of the ex¬ 
isting excise law." but, -hall we "chain the ti¬ 
ger?" Do" we need to watch, any longer, the 
deplorable effects of this monster vice, ere we 
banish it from the land ? We are quite aware 
that there are some in this community who are 
willing to see a .few more of their neighbors 
and friends writhing in the fatal coils of the 
unsparing demon; who are still content to com¬ 
miserate the sad fate of one after another who 
fall victims to a power they are utterly unable 
to resist. And yet, they hug the delusion that 
reason, or respectability, or baptismal vows, or 
the title of gentlemen or some other equally 
impotent fallacy will keep them within the 
bounds of moderation. 

We believe that nine-tenths of the people of 
these islands are not only ready to sustain a 
vigorous execution of our existing excise laws, 
but for a prohibitory statute against the sale of 
intoxicating drinks Have our legislators the 
moral courage to propose it? 

Lower the dulyand distil Hum! We most 
earnestly hope the time is not distant when we 
shall not only avoid the disgrace and ruin of 
such a-retrograde movement, in the face of the 
whole world, but when we shall imitate the 
noble example of those, who have cast off the 
shackles of a degrading tyrant, and prohibit al¬ 
together, the introduction of the defilement in¬ 
to the islands at all. 

“If meat make my brother to offend, I will 
eat no meat while the world standeth." Here 
is a motto worthy of a Christian, and worthy 
of a Christian State." 


On-a lowly couch in a quiet room. 

Which was filled with the summer’s rich per- 

Lay a child, whose wasted form, though fair. 

Told plainly that slow disease was there. 

His mother anxiously o'er him bent. 

Watching the shades as they came and went 
Over his countenance ; but while 
She watched, there came a placid smile, . 

And, opening his eyes, he gazed around 
The darkened room, where not a sound 
Its awful, gloomy stillness broke, 

Till thus the little sufferer spoke: 

Oh, mother ! see those beautiful forms 
That by my bedside stand, 

And gently and peacefully smile on me, 

And clasp my cold, cold hand; 

And, mother, see those crystal walls, 

And those pearly gates unfold, 

And the pretty beings treading there 
O'er streets of the purest gold. 

See, sister Fannie is with them there, 

Though a year ago she died,— 

Oh ! little Charlie is with them too, 

Whom we laid to rest by her side. 

And they each have a little harp that shines 
As bright as the summer's sun,— 

See! now they are gazing sweetly on me, 

Now towards my couch they come : 

Now all are striking their beautiful harps. 

And singing a joyful strain. 

Which is caught by those in the golden streets, 

And echoed back again ; 

And Fannie and Charlie and all have wings 
As white as the driven snow, 

And they're calling me away, away— 

My mother dear—I—go.” 

_ start, a smile, and a half drawn breath. 

And the young child lay in the arms of death. 

Elliot, Me., March 24th, 1852. 

LIBERAL STATESMANSHIP. 

The Portland Advertiser thus indicates its 
opinions respecting the true standard of states¬ 
manship. It says of Mr. Stanly, the late bull¬ 
dog assailant of Mr. Giddings: 

“ True, lie is from the South, with the feel¬ 
ings and sympathies of the South—but he in¬ 
stinctively respects the Northern man endowed 
with honest Northern feelings and sympathies. 

He has all the'largeness of heart which should 
characterize every statesman who assumes to 
sit in our national councils as the guardian of 
the whole country’s welfare and the servant of 
all the people. The attempt to hookwink him 
by any sectional jealousy, to prejudice him 
through any sectional interest, must ever be a 
failure from his very constitution. He sees 
straight through humbug of every shadow and 

Here is a resolution which Stanly lately in¬ 
troduced into the House, illustrating this “re¬ 
spect for northern men,” “ largeness of heart,” 
and regard for “ the whole country's welfare.” 

"Resolved, That any act of Congress abolish¬ 
ing slavery in the District of Columbia, with¬ 
out the petition and consent of the owners 
thereof: or any act abolishing slavery in places 
within the slaveholding States for the erection 
of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, navy- 
yards, and other like purposes; or any act sup¬ 
pressing the slave trade between the slavehold¬ 
ing States ; or any refusal to admit as a State 
any Territory hereafter applying, because of 
the existence of slavery therein, or any act pro¬ 
hibiting the introduction of slaves into New 
Mexico or Utah; or any act repealing or ma¬ 
terially modifying the laws now in force for the 
recovery of fugitive slaves; and all agitation 
which has for its purpose any of the above 
named objects, will be in violation of the pro¬ 
visions of the said measures of adjustment, and 

must be regarded as opposed to the best inter- ^ __^ ___ j _ o _ B _ 

ests of the country, destructive of the peace of : aroun( i all peace, all enjoyment, all happiness.’ 
the Union. I He is entirely right in sajjng that abolition- 

V'erily, whigs have no cause to fear a fall. ism aud pori!anism ia 

principle aud teuden- 

-t-——? ■ cy one. But why do those who are alarmed 

SLAVEERY AND DEMOCRACY. | i os t. popery should destroy our puritan princi- 
The necessarv war of slavery on democracy ! pies, so perfectly at ease when slavery assails 
can be seen in an extract from a speech by them ? Where are our theologians and defend 
Senator Bell of Tennessee. The reformers of ! ers ot the faith r Slavery is eating out the 
Europe sought to adopt our democratic princi- | Puritanism of this country and boldly scouts it 
pie of equality of rights, but that it seems will I already, but why is there no alarm ? M hy are 
not ,j 0 . : men’s lips sealed ? Because the work is so far 

“ He pointed out the necessity in order to se- - accomplished! The writer should not have 
cure confidence in popular governments that j misrepresented Mac-auly, 

these reformers should first reform their philos- j _ 

ophy, get rid of their cant of liberty, fraternity , rmtP 

and equality, and learn that no liberty, fraternity ) LET 11 COllb. 

or equality can exist without limitation. He then Read carefully the following statement by the' 
adverted to the effect which this philosophy j x. Y. Tribune. The issue must come, and the 
an l S fnlhir^itn^deiiared that ! sooner the better, whde the country has life, 

reform is a laniard and lingers behind the spirit . The Southern Press vindicates the devotion 
and progress of the age. L was said that our to one-ideaism which is the platform upon 
institutions were not in keeping with the spirit which it aims to rally the active patriotism of 
of the age were not democratic enough. — I the Slave States in opposition, not only to abo- 
Whence came this new type of democracy: It 1 litionism, but to what it deems the injurious 
is European born ■ it lias destroy ed liberty there, ' and aggressive legislation of Congress, eontroU- 
and the function of its advocates will not he j ed by Northern majorities, against Southern in- 
fulfilled till it has destroyed liberty here. j terests. It claims that the stngle principle of 

He rebuked stronglv that philosophy which | universal emancipation exerts a potential m- 
■:.a _ __~4 f b5id sought to make our in- ) fluence in the politics of the country, — ruling 


■' PURE" AT LAST! 1 

The Argus some time since said democracy 
had become “ pure,” and would now be 
1 *peaceable.” If then too fast, the time has 
certainly come now. Mr. Folk, brother of the 
president and leader of the party in a speech on 
the Presidential question, lately delivered in 
the House of Representatives and carefully re¬ 
vised for publication, made the following official 
stal ement: 

« Mr. Van Buran, it will be well remembered’ 
pledged himself to veto any act of Congress 
abolishing slavery in this district, though ho 
acknowledged the constitutional power to do so. 
So, also, I feel authorized to pledge any nomi¬ 
nee of the next Democratic Convention for the 
Presidency, to give a like pledge as to repeal or 
modification (not at all likely to happen) should 
prove necessary to its more effectual execution, 
and be generally demanded by the South Itself. 
In short, any Democratic nominee will unhesi¬ 
tatingly pledge himself to discountenance and, 
if necessary, veto, any attempt to modify the 
Fugitive Slave law, in accordance with the views 
and demands of those who arc aiming to effect 
that end " 

We copy this in order that northern voters 
may know what is the pure “Democratic” plat¬ 
form. If the South wants the Fugitive Slave 
Law made more stringent the •• Democratic’’ 
party will undertaJe to do it. but no change 
will be suffered in that statute which might 
render it more tolerable to northern freemen. 
This is what is called “ Democracy" and a beau¬ 
tiful invention it is. 


SLAVERY AGAINST PURITANISM. 

A writer in one of our southern exchanges, 
(Thibodaux Minerva,) maintaining in behalf of 
slavery, as he must, the doctrines of English 
Toryism, says : 

“No one can look at the state of things pro¬ 
duced by this foul spirit of abolition without 
discovering that the elements of disorganizniion 
which produced the anarchy of the French 
Revolution, are embodied in it; the two princi¬ 
ples of these elements being religious fanaticism, 
and the steady influx of the barbarian popula¬ 
tion of Europe. The odor of Puritanism still 
clings around much of the population of the north ; 
and what is this Puritanism ? One would im¬ 
agine that all the Patriotism in our country 
landed on the Rock of Plymouth, from hearing 
Fourth of July orators discoursing on the vir¬ 
tues and heroic deeds of the Puritan Fathers ! 
Macauly, their own countryman, in his history 
ofEngland describes them as people having no 
other object in view than to make the human 
family miserable, going through the land like a 
gloomy monster, hanging a shroud of despair 




stitutions ^the type of democracy, in accordance 
with its theories of reform,, social, moral and 
political. 

nr Boston papers assert that $14,000 were 
appropriated in that city, to help the rum in¬ 
terrat and the Mirror defeat Neal Dow and 
“preserve the law.” 


_Five men belonging to Durham 

were drowned the 10 th inst., near Dover Point, 
N. H ., by the upsetting of a wherry. Their 
names were Elliot G. Burnham, Joseph P. 
Burnham, George Bunker, Stephen .Garland, 
and Edward Furness. They had been to Ports¬ 
mouth and were on their return.— Norway Ad¬ 
vertiser. 


both parties at the North — degrading and des¬ 
poiling the South, and likely to control the 
Presidential election. From these premises it 
deduces the necessity for an earnest rally upon 
the antagonistic one idea that African Slavery 
is the most valuable of human institutions, — 
that “ the system has thus far worked better 
than any system that has yet been tried on a 
great scale; it has resulted in a better state of 
society, superior modes of Government, and a 
greater amount of health, comfort, and prog¬ 
ress, than any other.” But on the other hand, 
it is alleged to have “ begotten an apathy, a 
love of ease, a difficulty of concert, that have 
permitted the enemy to threaten its very exis¬ 
tence. It must now accept the combat. It 
must not even stand any longer on its defenca 
—it must assail.” Well, so be it. 


LETTER FROM CASSIUS M. CLAY. 

Write Hall P. O., Madison Co., Ky. 1 
April 5th, 1852. J 

Dear Sir : 

Your letter of the 24th ultimo, inviting 
me, on the part of the Vigilance Com¬ 
mittee of Boston, to be present and ad¬ 
dress the Convention who will “com¬ 
memorate with appropriate services, in 
Treraont Temple,” the 12th day of April, 
—that on which Thomas Sims was sent 
back into slavery, under the Fugitive 
Slave Law of 1850,—was to-day receiv¬ 
ed, and I hasten to reply. 1 receive this 
invitation, which circumstances will not 
allow me to accept, as a very distinguish¬ 
ed honor, of which I am proud to make 
public avowal; and with feelings of grat¬ 
ification, because it will allow me, jvith- 
out the imputation of egotism, to enter 
my protest as an American citizen and a 
man against that most atrocious of all 
human laws'. When I had the honor lo 
make the canvass last summer, upon the 
sole basis of the constitutional overthrow 
of slavery in Kentucky, I separated from 
some of my ablest and longest-tried per¬ 
sonal friends, upon the issue of making 
this law a part of the basis of the move¬ 
ment; it being generally conceded thal 
tny vote for Governor would be run up to 
twenty thousand, without opposition to 
the law, whilst 1 would not get as many 
hundreds by the opposite course. I cut 
the matter short by saying that, much .as 
I hated slavery, I hated lhat law more ! 
And now after all the argument which 
time-serving statesmen and canting cler¬ 
gyman and a mercenary press have been 
able to advance, and the experience of 
near two years’ action of strife and blood¬ 
shed and “constructive treason,” I 
am of the same opinion. 

We inherited slavery—we made that 
law ! The Constitution of the United 
States, with sighs and tears, took slavery 
into its embrace—believing that our in¬ 
dependence could only thus be secured. 
But the Fugitive Slave Law was begotten 
ill lust of power, and defied all shame 
and self-respect! We admire our fathers 
a*' ’76, whilst ive hate the deed! Not¬ 
withstanding all my Christian charity, 
when I look upon the Fugitive Slave Law, 

1 caqnot but avow that 1 hate the deed 
and the perpetrators ! I hate them—be¬ 
cause they confound all moral distinc¬ 
tions—calling evil good and good evil ! 
—because they did an atrocity of such 
magnitude upon the basest and most sel¬ 
fish motives;—but, above all, I hate them, 
because of their smooth-faced, hypocriti- 
bal cant ! This bill was passed under 
the pretence of preserving inviolate the 
Constitution, and, as a consequence, the 
Union of these Slates! Now, Mr, Ma¬ 
son, of the Virginia school of strict con¬ 
structionists, its author, knows,— and 
Daniel Webster, tile “expounder of the 
Constitution,” and the “Union Safety 
Committee” know—and every mlRt of 
common sense knows, that the power of 
delivering up “fugitives from service” is 
granted lo the Slates as sovereigns’only, 
and that Congress has no power what¬ 
ever—not t lie slighest—to pass any such 
law. This is not the place for argument, 
but simple statement of an opinion. If 
this Union shall ever he hated, that law 
will cause it to he hated. If this Union 
shall ever he dissolved, thal law will be 
its death-blow and cause of dissolution ! 
So lhat were I an abolitionist of the dis¬ 
union school, I should not, on the l£th, 
wear sackcloth aud ashes, but greatly re¬ 
joice that good was being evolved out of 
evil, in destroying fojever lhat hypocriti¬ 
cal cant of politician and priests, who 
can pray for all the atrocities of slavery, 
on account of the glorious blessings of 
freedom which the Constitution promises 
to the down-trodden nations—when now 
they are found in the patent scoundrel ism 
of trampling that Constitution under foot, 
in base submission to the slave-tyrants of 
this nation ! 

But as I am really a Union man, and 
for submission physically to the laws, I 
regret the passage of that law for the 
Uuiou’s sake; and whilst, on the one 
hand, as I avowed to Kentucky, all earth 
could not make me assist in the execu¬ 
tion of that misnomer, so, on the other 
hand, I cannot give my sanction to a vio¬ 
lent resistance of laws, while on the stat¬ 
ute book, and not yet by the proper courts 
declared null and unconstitutional. 

It adds to my regret at not being pres¬ 
ent on fhe 12lh, that I shall miss the oc¬ 
casion of hearing the true Christian and 
man, Theodere Parker ; and that I 
shall be unable to meet personally that 
distinguished band of men and women 
who constitute the American abolition 
party—whose motives I have, on all prop¬ 
er occasions, at great personal sacrifice, 
vindicated. To you comes no reward of 
earth; not in the social circle—not of 
gold—not the pleasures of sensualism, 
however much purified in the fine and 
plastic arts, in music, and in poetry—not 
the power of place, where ambition grows 
immortal in achievement, caring not 
whether of good or evil—not of fame, to 
live in “storied urn or animated bust”— 
but struggling ever for the true and the 
merciful —giving utterance, a« all haz¬ 
ards, to the voiceless wo of the millions, 
who else have no advocate—if there be 
on earth any receptacle of that divine 
spirit which God through man to man 
reveals, are you not the true priests ? 
You are the avengers! and though Web¬ 
ster cry peace, and though the press cry 
peace—though all the earth cry peace 
and even though the “Union Safety Com¬ 
mittee” cry peace, there shall he no peace, 

till justice be no longer ‘icqMPROMtsFn . 
To tills liberty-canting people, ot all na¬ 
tions the most oppressive, t a > 

“whose arm is not shortened and whose 
ears are never closed to the poor and 
feeble who call for help, shall through 
many brave spirits. North and South, 


ever thunder into the ears of tyrants_ 

“March, march, MARCH !”—No more 
peace for ever, until the iron hand be loos¬ 
ed, and all men shall be FREE ! 

I have the honor to be, 

Y r our obedient servant, 

C. M. CLAY. 
Wendell Phillips, Esq., 

Chairman of Sub Committee, &c., 
Boston. 


When a year and a half ago we felt it 
to be our privilege as well as our duty, 
to think and speak for ourselves upon 
public questions, and dared lo oppose and 
denounce certain measures which we be¬ 
lieved to be essentially wrong and anti- 
republican, we were well aware that we 
should be assailed with all the malignity 
and bitterness which a partizau press and 
party leaders could heap upon us. We 
expected that all the political meanness, 
all the aris and stratagems of dema¬ 
gogues would be used to drive us from 
the position we had taken in defence of 
what we believed to be the true principles 
of the democratic party. 

At that time we were well aware that 
if we would trim our sails to suit the vary¬ 
ing breezes of parly interest — if we 
would consent to echo with parrot-like 
exactness, the heartless pretensions and 
false doctrines of the Washington Union 
and N. II. Patriot —in a word if we 
would consent to become a mere political 
pack-horse or camel, we could enjoy the 
•‘thrift that follows fawning” and sit 
around the crib of public patronage. We 
made our decision deliberately, ancLwe 
have to-day no occasion to regret it. We 
prefer rather to endure the loss of party 
favor, and the assaults of heartless party 
managers, than to make our whole life a 
miserable lie, having the name of democ¬ 
racy upon our lips, and yet continually 
betraying and living down its principles 
by our acts. Having taken Our position 
in support of what we believe to be the 
principles of Democracy as taught by the 
fathers of the Republic, we have no dis¬ 
position to abandon the field. We may 
long he compelled to contend in the ranks 
of the minority—our cherished princi- 
les may not soon receive jhe sanction of 
popular applause—may never, even, 

-“ Be our lot to wield 

The sickle in the ripened field, 

Nor oure to hear on Summer's eves 

The reaper’s song among the sheaves.” 

But we shall be content to bide our 
time, looking forward with undoubted 
faith to the day when the Democratic 
masses of the country, undeceived by the 
sophistry and appeals to prejudice by 
which interested politicians have misled 
them, shall cease to be made the “natural 
allies of slavery” and to sustain in our 
own midst a system of monopoly, op¬ 
pression, and favoritism hardly inferior to 
that existing iifGreat Britain. We know 
that the mass of the democratic voters in 
the free Slates are really the friends of 
Freedom, and hate oppression in all its 
forms; and that with a full understanding 
of the matter they would not consent to 
be sold to Gubenatorial or Presidential 
aspirants, by political speculators, or to 
aid in putting down Free Discussion, per¬ 
petuating monopoly, aud in strengthen¬ 
ing the power of modern feudalism. They 
will not much longer consent to stand be¬ 
fore the world as the especial supporters 
of the Fugitive Slave Law, and permit it 
to be made the test of party allegiance. 
The voice of an indignant people will ere 
long protest against all unholy alliances, 
and from every section of our broad ter¬ 
ritories they will come to ihe support of 
the distinctive principles of Democ¬ 
racy, and shake off the loathsome burden 
of selfish expediency and servility lo par¬ 
ty leaders under which they are now 
staggering. 

The issue of the late contest in our 
old Granite State has been unfortunate 
to Ihe cause of Free Democracy. We 
are defeated. But the friends of Free¬ 
dom should allow no temporary reserve to 
shake their confidence in the ultimate 
triumph of the right. Democracy in 
New Hampshire will yet be a glorious 
reality ; and when the day of her re¬ 
demption shall dawn upon the hills and 
valiies, thrice happy will they be who 
can say in the words of that staunch old 
Republican, John Milton, “Among those 
who have struggled for the welfare of 
Liberty, I too have my character and 
freehold of rejoicing .”—Manchester Dem- 

. Bathing .—In our humble opinion, many 
of the diseases of mankind might be avoid¬ 
ed by the simple performance of this cleanly 
duty. There is no excuse for its non-per¬ 
formance, by the common plea, we have no 
convenience for battling. Yes you have. 
There is no occasion for going heels over 
head into the mill pond to perform ablution 
of the entire person. True a good bathing 
tub or convenient shower bath is useful, but 
not indispensable, because the skiu can be 
kept perfectly clean by the use of a common 
wash bowl and coarse towels. By the solid 
matter thrown off by perspiration and accu¬ 
mulating dirt, the pores of the skin become 
clogged, and are rendered unfit properly to 
perform their functions. 

A clean skin is n«t °™ 
bodily, but l 


H ..._oidy conducive to the 

I J£| the mental health. Clothe a 
civilized race in rags and filth, and how soon 
they will become savages. No one can be 
clean who does not daily, or at least weekly, 
bathe in some way the whole surface of the 
body. 

To Preserve Frail.—Take any kind of fruit, 
such as plums, peaches, gooseberries, &c., 
picked while rather green, put them into 
bottles, filling them full, then fill the " bottles 
to the top with water, and set them in a ket¬ 
tle of cold water over the fire and allow them 
to remain till the water in the kettle boils, 
then take the bottles out, cork them tightly, 
and set them in a cellar. It is said that va¬ 
rious kinds of fruit may be kept in this man¬ 
ner for years. 















Kossuth in Boston* 

Kossuth before the Legislature* 

At 12 o’clock precisely. His BxceUeney 
Louis Kossuth, of Hungary, accoin])->'u''^ ^ 
a portion of the “ ce ^ n ”d to the Sen- 
Tte b irwi ^ 14 ’ when the fol¬ 
lowing addresses were made. 

President Wilson’s Speech. 

Gov. Kossuth.— The Senate of this ancient 
Commonwealth receives this visit with emotions 
of the liveliest gratification. I am sure I utter 
the voice of the whole Senate in bidding yon 
welcome to this branch of the Legislature. 

The Senate of this Commonwealth entertain 
the most profound sympathy with your country 
in her misfortunes, and for you, her exiled leader 
and champion. The Senate of Massachusetts 
receive yon to-day as the representative of Hun¬ 
gary and the champion of her freedom. The 
voice of the Senate in regard to your father- 
land, to the conduct of the House of Hapsburg, 
the intervention of the Czar of Russia, your 
own position as the acknowledged head of your 
nation, and the duty of the Republic as one of 
the nations, has been expressed and placed upon 
the records of the Government. Those resolu¬ 
tions may be read by all men, now and in the 
future, for they utter the sentiments of the 
people of M assachusetts. 

Your gallant nation has failed in its noble 
struggle for national independence. Hungary 
lies at the feet of the perfidious house of Haps¬ 
burg. But she will rise again. 

You have laid your hand on the hearts of 
Massachusetts; I trust, sir, that heart beats 
strong and true to freedom and humanity 

The Senate of Massachusetts indulges the 
hope that your nation may soon call you from 
exile, that you may give her your counsels in 
establishing her nationality and freedom. Hav¬ 
ing established the freedom of your country, 
like our Washington may you retire to the 
quiet scenes of private life, surrounded by your 
grateful countrymen, in the bosom of your 
familv, in the companionship of your wife, 
whose devotion has cheered your heart amid 
the cares of public life, in imprisonment and 
exile, and won the sympathy of every manly 
heart. 

When life's labors are done, its duties all 
performed, may you be cheered by the assur¬ 
ance that you have been true to your native 
land. May your eye as it looks for the last 
time on the scenes of earth, see your banner, 
the flag of Hungary, floating in peace and free¬ 
dom. May your car drink in the sweet music 
of the approving voice of your people, and may 
your soul be cheered by the consolation that 
when your heart Ceases forever to beat, it will 
mingle" with the dust of your fatherland. 

“ Truth naked is stronger than falsehood in mail, 

The wrong cannot prosper, the right cannot tail.” 
Kossuth’s Reply. 

Kossuth replied in a brief extempore speech, 
of which we could not hear half, owing to the 
low tone in which he spoke, and his position in 
the area. Its general tenor was :— 

Mlt. PRESIDENT AND SENATORS,— To be thus 
received by the official representatives of the 
peopi* and of the noble State of Massachusetts, 
is an honor of which any mail may justly feel 
proud. Such a moment is worth a lifetime, 
and it is from the deepest emotion of my heart 
that I appreciate and thank you for it. But, 
Mr. President and Senators, I have nothing to 
say here, but to bow with deep respect to the 
representatives of the majesty of the people. 

I thank them for their generous welcome, and 
acknowledge with profound gratitude the reso-. 
lutions of this eminent Senate, to which you, 
Mr. President have referred. Yonr resolutions 
are revelations of your own brave nation’s des¬ 
tiny. They contain, they embody the princi¬ 
ples of your fathers, of hatred to oppression, 
and sympathy with whomsoever resists it. I 
Tccognize in them the indomitable spirit which 
led your glorious ancestors to quit ail rather 
than submit, and "after a century and a half 
more, to fight to the last rather than surrender 
to tyranny. 

I recognize in them that energy, unequalled 
and unparalleled, which compelled victory in 
an unequalled contest, and has steadily since 
raised your great country to a like unparalleled 
height in moral majesty mul national prosperity, 
in freedom and demonstration of capacity in the 
people for self-government. I recognize that 
prudent sagacity which taught us to avoid tho 
commission of error — that philanthropy of a 
generous, open heart, which induces pity, and 
sympathy for the victim of wrong and cruelty, 
and eager approval of self-absolution. 

Now I have laid my hand on the hearts of 
the people of free America, and I ask them to 
take tho part of my oppressed and bleeding 
country. And you know and 1 know that our 
cause must succeed. Whatever may be the 
fate of sfigle individual men, the cause of lib¬ 
erty must triumph. 

You, Mr. President, have been kind enough 
to wish for me, an humble laborer in her behalf, 
a high position in my country when she is dis¬ 
enthralled. My aspiration is not so high. It 
is my prayer, through the generous sympathy 
of free America, to have the happiness to see 
my country free and to enjoy a quiet life in the 
midst of my people, my family and my friends. 
And that is all for me that I can wish." 

And now I know that my coming back to 
Europe will not be with the sign of despon¬ 
dency and despair, but will give hope and con¬ 
fidence to millions of hearts that now beat in 
Hungary with anxiety for sympathy from the 
people of this great, and free, and happy land. 

I have the hope to bring over to my suffering 
fellow-men the assurance of your aid and your 
regard, and be assured their gratitude and ad¬ 
miration will be imperishable. 

Mr. President and Senators, once again I 
thank you for your cordial and warm hearted 
reception. 

At the conclusion of Gov. Kossuth’s remarks, 
on motion of Mr. Hazeweli, the Senate ad¬ 
journed. 

At half past 12, Kossuth and his suite were 
escorted into the Hall of the House branch by 
the Reception Committee. 

Mr. Hopkins of Northampton, presented the 
Hungarian patriot to the Speaker, saying— 

I have the honor to present you, Sir, and 
through you to the house of Representatives, 
Governor Louis Kossuth of Hungary,, the illus¬ 
trious guest. 

Mr. Bank’s Welcome, 

The Speaker of the House, N". P. Banks, Jr., 
.then rose and said, in the name of Massachu¬ 
setts I bid you an earnest and cordial welcome 
to this hall of legislation 11 is but seldom that 
a person in public or private life has shown vir¬ 
tu? and capacity so far to distinguish him as to 
make him the recipient of public honors. 

Your personal sacrifices iu behalf of your 
country, the energy and skill with which "you 
arranged and called forth the armies of "the • 
nation on the field of unequal contest, 
and the faithfulness with which you still 
upheld and defended the flag and "honor of 
your, country even in exile, and the eloquence 
with which you heave vindicated its rights, 
challenge our highest admiration. 

The people of Massachusetts have spoken to 
you in a language which requires no explana¬ 
tion, and prevent the possibility of dissimula¬ 
tion and distrust. The people of Massachusetts 
love the privileges they enjoy, and they bear 
towards you, as the apostle of liberty, a kin¬ 
dred feeling. 

It is a universal feeling, not limited to a few, 
and however they may differ as to the means of 
obtaining public prosperity or private good, 
there is no difference on this point. 

Whether some of our citizens look for peace 
and prosperity triumphing, or whether they 
look tor a day not distant when England shall 
lead the column of republican states in Europe 
lh ,®, ir birthrights, and the free- 
?Z ° yet believe the time is 

v n f Tr •" * U lhe kingdoms of Europe 
tte Jros^rit%^f| e S 0 ^\ n s ^ both of. 

We cannot but see with regret ^"aggrava¬ 
tion of oppression in those parts of tbe°S.e 11 
still less would we be worthy of our pri ^S . 
if we do not welcome h,m who has devoted 
himself to the warmest liberties of his people 
and the highest welfare of his btate. p 

Accept, then, our warmest welcome fa, t> ur 
midst, and our heartfelt wishes for the success 
of the cause in which you have already distin¬ 
guished yourself, 


Gentlemen of the House of Representatives, 

_I present to you the distinguished statesmen 

of Hungary, the choice of its people, the as- 
serterofits ancient right, the defender of its 
liberties, its last hut slill reliable champion, 
Gov. Kossuth, the illustrious guest of the Com¬ 
monwealth. 

Kossuth’s Reply. 

In the echo of every stop I take on this hal¬ 
lowed ground, in every object which meets my 
eye, in being received thus as l am, and in my 
standing thus as I stand, there is such an aw¬ 
ful and majestic revelation of the most wonder¬ 
ful operation of that Providence which rules 
the destinies, of humanity, that my very voice 
shrinks back from falling from my lips, and I 
feel as if the spirit of coming events was whis¬ 
pering in my ears: “ Bow *i adoration before 
the finger of God, and fellow silently his wink 
—man has to be silent, when history speaks 
and it is history which speaks. 

"Who would have thought that the modest 
vessel which, two hundred and thirty years 
ago, landed the handful of pilgrims on Ply¬ 
mouth Rock, was fraught with the palladium of 
the world's history. Oppression drove them 
from their ancient European home to the wil¬ 
derness of an unknown world. The Mayflow¬ 
er developed into a tree Of freedom. Where 
the wilderness stood, there now a mighty 
Christian nation stands, unequalled in liberty, 
unequalled in general intelligence and general 
prosper! y—a glorious evidence of mankind’s 
sovereign capacity for self-government. 

Oppression drove me from my' native land. 
The battle field where the destinies of Christen¬ 
dom have been decided in former times, and the 
destinies of Christian civilization are to be de¬ 
cided again. Oppression drove me from that 
hallowed, martyred land; and I come an exile 
to the asylum of the oppressed, developed into 
a home of liberty. 

But I come not to ask an asylum—not to seek 
anew home. I come to claim from the happy 
sons of the Pilgrim lathers a brother’s hand for 
the oppressed of the Old World ; that the old 
house where hundreds of millions d well may 
not b e^ioomed to become a jail to all those mil¬ 
lions. And humble as I am, the cause I plead 
is great. It is the cause of the community in 
mankind’s destinies ; and because 1 plead that 
cause—because in my very misfortune there is 
a principle dear to your hearts, you honor the 
poor exile as no triumpher was honored yet. 

Y ou honor the misfortune of my people as no 
success was ever honored. I feel that it is al¬ 
most presumptuous to say the words. “ I 
thank you.” It has something personal in it— 
it looks as if I had the arrogance to think that 
I have personally a share in the honors I meet; 
and—God knows my heart — that is not the 

Massachusetts thus welcoming unfortunate 
Hungary as it does, is a revelation of the com¬ 
munity in mankind’s nobility ; it is a revelation 
of the community in mankind’s destiny ; it is 
the spirit of liberty opening the book of the 
mysteries of the future, that it may be khown 
to the world what it is Hungary has to do, and 
what it.is America null do. 

We bear a double cross in our arms—we bear 
it in our history. The mountains of Hungary, 
upon which that emblem of martyrdom was 
planted, aie a Golgotha; but Golgotha is not 
the hill of death — it is the hill of resurrection 
and eternal life, triumphant over the doors of 
hell. When we had to bear the first cross, a 
long night of 180 years, lay gloomily over our 
golgotha, and still the day of resurrection came. 

Now we have to bear the second cross, the 
night of death will not be so long. The stars 
of America are bright like a sun. It is irom 
that place here they have risen first; it is from 
that place here they shine first, a sun of conso¬ 
lation and of hope to oppressed humanity; and 
that place here is so high in moTal majesty as 
that its glorious light should not spread over 
the horison of the Christian world. It is not* 
yet three years that Hungary is naiied to the 
second emblematical cross. The number three 
is omnious in mankind's history: 

That is our part. Hanger and suffering and 
resurrection. The part you will act is glorious. 
Oppression drove your Pilgrim fathers from 
Europe. The sons of the Pilgrims will send 
back in requital liberty. There is justice in di¬ 
vine decrees and there is logic in his history. 
The stone which the builders rejected has be¬ 
come the headstone of the corner. Hallowed 
be the name of the mighty God. 

Sir, “ Knse petit placidam sub libertate quie- 
tem ' is the inotto ot Massachusetts. Algernon 
Sidney wrote these words; ho wrote it with 
that hand who styled it to be hostile to tyrants. 
Alas! poor Sidney, thy motto led thee to the 
scaffold to find the mild tranquility of freedom 
but in the cold grave. But thv niartvr blood 
was not spilt in vain. The "motto deadly to 
thee, mortal man, became successful reality as 
an immortal nation. 

The netto must go round the world, and it 
will. I have a right to say the motto is my 
people’s. There is no people on earth which 
has more right to say that it is determined to 
search with the sword freedom's mild tranquili¬ 
ty—and it will find it. Sidney has died on the 
scaffold, and Warren on the battle field. They 
were mortal men, and I am an exile. I may 
die on the scaffold or on the battle-field. I am 
a mortal man, but liberty has triumphed on' 
Bunker's Hill, and it will triumph around 
Buda’s Hill. 

The former was the first battle, the latter will 
be the last. Oat of the martyr blood spilt on 
Bunker Hill the tree of freedom arose, spread¬ 
ing its mighty branches of a republic of more 
than twenty millions. The last is overshadowed 
gloomily by the tree of Russian despotism, 
stretching its branches far over its old field. — 
There is no place for these two trees on the 
earth. One must wither that the other may 
live 

T he spirit of this necessity moves through the 
air of free America The instinct of thepeople, 
and your far enlightened sagacity is aware of it. 
The welcome you honor me with is a manafes- 
tation of a principle. I Cannot better express 
my gratitude for it than by pledging my peo¬ 
ple’s word, that Massachusetts may rely upon 
it, Hungary will do her duty for the spreading 
the triumph of those principles which inspired 
your approbation and your encouragement to 
the people of Hungary in honoring its cause in 
its exiled Chief. 

SPEECH OE GOV. BOUTWELL. 

Gentlemen: We have come from the 
exciting and majestic scenes of the reception 
which the people of Massachusetts have 
given to the exiled son of an oppressed and 
distant land, that, on this holy spot associat¬ 
ed in our minds with the eloquence, the pa¬ 
triotism, the virtue of the revolution, we 
may listen to his sad story of the past and 
contemplate his plans and hopes for the 
future. And shall these associations which 
belong to us, and this sad story which be¬ 
longs to humanity, fail to inspire our souls 
and instruct our minds iu the cause of Free¬ 
dom? Europe is not like a distant ocean, 
whose agitations and storms give no impulse 
to the wave that gently touches our shore. 
The introduction of steam power and the 
development of commercial energy are blend¬ 
ing and assimilating our eivilfies and insti¬ 
tutions. Europe is nearer to us in time than 
the extreme parts of this country are to each 
other. As ail of ns are interested in the 
prevalence of the principles of justice among 
our fellow men, so as a Dation are we inter¬ 
ested in the prevalence of the principles of 
justice among the nations and States of 
Europe. 

Never before was the American mind so 
inteligibly directed to European affairs. 
We have not sought, nor shall we seek, the 
control of those affairs. 

But we may scan and judge their charac¬ 
ter, aud prepare ourselves for the exigencies 
of national existence to which we may be 
called. I do not hesitate to pronounce the 
opinion that the policy of Europe will have 
a visible effect upon the character, power 
and destiny of the American Republic.— 
That policy, as indicated by Russia and 
Austria, is the work of centralization, con¬ 
solidation aud absolutism. American policy 
is the antagonist of ’his. 

We are pledged to liberty and the sover¬ 
eignty of States. Shall a contest between 
our own principles and those ef our enemies 
awakeu no emotion in us? 

We believe that government, should exist 
for the advantage of the individual members 
of the body politic, and not for tbe use of 
those who, by birth, fortune, or personal 


... Our revolution rests upon this right, and 

otherwise is entirely indefensible. 

The policy of this nation, as well foreign 
as domestic, should be controlled by Amer¬ 
ican principles, that tbe world may know we 
have faith in the government as we have es¬ 
tablished. , 

While we cannot adopt the cause of any 
other people or make the quarrels of Euro¬ 
pean nations our own, it is our duty to guard 
the principles peculiar to America, as well 
as those entei tained by us in common with 
the civilized world. 

One principle, which should be universal 
in States as among individual men is, that 
each should use its oten in such a way as not to 
injure that which belongs to another. 

Russia violated this principle when she 
interfered in tbe affairs of Hungary, and 
thus weakened the obligations of other States 
to respect the sovereignty of the Russian 
Empire. 

Tlie independent existence of the Con¬ 
tinental States of Europe is of two-fold im¬ 
portance to America. Important politically, 
important commercially. 

As independent States they deprive Rus¬ 
sia, the central and absorbing power of 
Europe, of the opportunity on the Mediter¬ 
ranean to interfere in the politics anil civili¬ 
ties of this Continent. Russia and the Unit¬ 
ed States are as unlike as any two nations 
which ever existed. If Russia obtains con¬ 
trol of Europe by the power of arms, and 
the United States shall retain this Continent 
by the power of its principles, war will be 
inevitable. As inevitable as it was in form¬ 
er days that war should arise between Car¬ 
thage and Rome,—Carthage, which sought 
to extend the power by commerce, and Rome, 
which sought to govern the world by the 
sword. The independence of the States of 
Europe is, then, the best security, for the 
peace of the world. If these States exist, it 
must be upon one condition only—that each 
State is permitted to regulate his own af¬ 
fairs. If the voice of the United States and 
Great Britain is silent, will Russia allow 
these States to exist upon this principle? 
Has she not already partitioned Poland— 
menaced Turkey—divided with the Sultan 
the sovereignty of Wallachia—iniused new 
energy into the despotic councils of Austria 
—and finally aided her in an unholy crusade 
against the liberties of Hungary ? Have we 
not, then, an interest in tbeaffairof Europe? 
And if we have an interest, ought we not to 
use the rights of an independent State for 
its protection ? 

The second consideration is commercial. 

Centralization, absolutism, destroys com¬ 
merce. The policy of Russia diminishes 
production aud limits markets. Wheuver 
she adds a new Slate to her dominions the 
commerce of the world is diminished. 
Great Britain and the United States, which 
possess three-fourths of the commercial ma¬ 
rine of the globe, are interested to prevent 
it. Our commerce at this moment with des¬ 
potic States is of very little importance, and 
its history shows that in every age it has 
flourished in proportion to the freedom of 
the people. 

These, gentlemen, are poor words and 
barren thoughts upon the great European 
question of the time. A question whicl» 
America in her own name, and for herself, 
must meet at some future day, if now she 
shall fail to meet it firmly, upon well settled 
principles of national law, for the protection 
and assistance of other States. 

I have done. The exiled patriot shall 
speak for himself. Not for himself only, 
nor for the land and people of Hungary he 
loves so well, but for Europe and America 
even he speaks. Before you he pleads your 
own cause. It is to a just tribunal 1 present 
a noble advocate. And to him it shall be a 
bright spot in the dreary waste of the exile’s 
life, that to-night he pleads the cause of 
Hungary and humanity, where once Otis 
and Adams, and Hancock, and Quincy plead 
die cause of America and liberty. 

I present to you Governor Kossuth of Hun- 
gary. 

At the close of Gov. Boutwell’s speech, 
Gov. Kossuth came forward upon the plat¬ 
form, and was received with three times 
three cheers with a will, after which some 
one called for three groans for Austria, aud 
got them done in tolerable harytdhe, without 
a particle of sibilation. Gov. Kossuth was 
dressed in his fine Hungarian costume, witli 
a sword, and spoke from notes, in a distinct 
voiee, not a syllable was lost in any part of 
tho Hall. Notwithstanding the disadvantage 
of the notes, and his speaking in a tongue 
foreign to him, he held the attention of the 
crowded and physically suffering assembly 
most perfectly till the last word, which all 
seemed to feel had come to soon. We can 
only account for the quiet and interested at¬ 
tention of a Faneuil Hall audience to a read 
speech, in a foreign accent, by the exquisite, 
aud we might say aromatic deliciousness of 
the style, and the triumphant force of the 
thought. It swayed the mind like inspira- 


Ladies and Gentlemen: —Do me the jus¬ 
tice to believe that 1 rise, not with any preten¬ 
tion to eloquence, within the Cradle of Ameri¬ 
can liberty. If I were standing upon the ruins 
of the Prytaneum, and had to speak whence 
Demosthenes spoke, my tongue would refuse 
to obey—my words would die away upon my 
lips, and I wou’d listen to the winds, fraught 
with the dreadful realization of his Unheeded 
prophecies. 

Spirit of American eloquence, frown not at 
my boldness, that I "dare abuse Shakespeare’s 
language in Faneuil Hall! It is a strange fate, 
and not my choiee. 

My tongue is fraught with a downtrodden 
nation's wrongs. The justice of my cause is 
my eloquence; but misfortune may approach 
the altar whence the flame arose which roused 
your fathers from degradation to independence. 
I claim my people’s share in the benefit of the 
laws of uaiure and Of nature’s God. I will 
nothing add to the historical reputation of these 
walls, but I dare hope not to sully them, by ap¬ 
pealing to those maxims of political truth, the 
promulgation of which made often tremble 
' these walls, from the thundering cheers of free- 
| men, roused by the clarion sound of inspired 
| oratory. 

“.Cradle of American Liberty ! ”—it is a great 
[ name, but there is something in it which sad¬ 
dens my heart. You should not say, "Ameri¬ 
can Liberty." You should say, “ Liberty in Amer¬ 
ica.” Liberty should not be either American 
or European—it should be just “Liferiy. ’’ God 
is God. H e is neither America’s God, nor Eu¬ 
rope’s God; he is God. So should Liberty be. 
“ American Liberty” has much the sound as if 
you should say “American privilege,” And 
there is the rub. Look to History, and when 
your heart saddens at the fact that Libertynev- 
er yfet was lasting in any corner of the world, 
and in an}" age, you will find' the key of it in 
the gloomy truth, that all who yet were free re¬ 
garded Liberty as their privilege, instead of re¬ 
garding it as a principle. The nature of every 
privilege is exclusiveness—that of a principle is 
communicative. Liberty is a principle — its 
community is its security—exclusiveness is its 
doom. 

What is aristocracy ? It is exclusive liberty; 
it is privilege ; and aristocracy is doomed, be¬ 
cause it is contrary to the destiny of men.— 
Aristocracy should vanish, not in the nations, 
but also from amongst the nations. So long as 
that is not done, liberty will nowhere be lasting 
on earth. It is equally fatal to individuals as to 
nations, to believe themselves beyond the reach 
of vicissitudes. To this proud reliance, and 
the isolation.resulting therefrom, more victims 
I have fallen than to oppression by immediatead- 


versities. You have prodigiously grown by 
your freedom of 75 years; but what is 75 years 
to take for a charter of immortality ? No, no 1 

my humble tdhgue tells the records of eternal 
truth. A privilege never can be lasting. Lib¬ 
erty restricted to one n&tiou never can be sure, 
You may say, “We are the prophets of God;” 
The Jews have said so, and the pride of Jerusa¬ 
lem lies in the dust. Our Saviour taught all 

humanity to say_“ Our father in Heaven ,” and 

his Jerusalem is lasting to the end of days. 

“There is a community in mankind’s desti, 
ny”—that was the greeting whichlread on the 
arch of Welcome on the Capitol Hill of Massa¬ 
chusetts. X praT re God, the Republic of 
America would weigh the eternal of those 
words and act accordingly: liberty in America 
would then be sure to tbe end of time; but if 
you say “ American Liberty,” and take that 
grammar for vour policy, I dare sa F tlle tlrne 
will yet come, when humanity will have to 
mourn about a new proof of the ancient truth, 
that without community, national freedom is 
never sure. You should change “ American 
Liberty" into '‘Liberty” then liberty would be 
forever sure in America, and that which found 
a cradle in Faneuil Hall never would find a 
coffin through all coming day 8 - 1 ] 'ke not the 
word cradle connected with the word liberty, it 
has a scent of mortality.- But these are vain 
words r know, though in the life of nations, 
the spirit of future be marching in present 
events, visible to every reflecting mind. Still 
those who foretell them are charged with arro - 
gantly claiming the title of prophets, and 
prophecies arc never believed. However, the 
cradle of American Libert}" is not only famous 
from the reputation of having been always the 
lists of the most powerful eloquence ; it is still 
more conspicuous for having seen that eloquence 
by practical success. To understand the mys¬ 
tery of this rare circumstance, a man must see 
the people of New England, and especially the 
people of Massachusetts. 

In what I have seen of New England there 
are two things, the evidence of which strikes 
the observer at every step—prosperity and in¬ 
telligence. I have seen thousands assembled, 
following the noble impulses of a generous 
heart; almost tbe entire population of every 
city, of every town, of every village where I 
passed, gathered around me, throwing the flow¬ 
ers of consolation in my thorny way. I can 
say I have seen the people here, and I have 
looked at it with a keen eye, sharpened in the 
school of a toilsome life; well, I have seen not 
a single man, bearing the mark of that poverty 
upon himself, which in old Europe strikes the 
eye sadly at every step. I have seen no ragged 
poor—I have seen not a single house bearing 
the appearance of desolate poverty. The cheer¬ 
fulness of a comfortable condition, the result of 
industry, spreads over the land. One sees at a 
glance that the people work assiduously, not 
with the depressing thought just to get bread 
from day to day, by hard toil, through the cares 
of a miserable life, but they work with the 
cheerful consciousness of substantial happiness. 
And the second thing which I would not fail to 
remark, is the stamp of intelligence impressed 
upon the very eyes and outward appearance of 
the people at large. I and my companions 
have seen the people in the factories, in the 
workshops, in thoir bouses and in the streets, 
and could not fails thousand times to think 
“ how intelligent that people looks.” It is to 
such a people that the orators of Faneuil Hall 
had to speak, and therein is tbe mystery of suc¬ 
cess. They were not wiser than the public 
spirit of their audience, but they were the elo¬ 
quent interpreters of the people’s enlightened 

No man can force the harp of his own indi¬ 
viduality into the people’s heart, but every man 
may play upon the chords of his people's heart, 
who draws his inspiration from the people’s in¬ 
stinct. Well, 1 thank God for having seen the 
public spirit of the people oi Massachusetts, be¬ 
stowing its attention to the cause I plead, and 
pronouncing its verdict. After the spontane¬ 
ous manifestations of public opinion which I 
met in Massachusetts, there can be not the 
slightest doubt about it, that his Excellency, tho 
high-minded Governor of Massachusetts, when 
he wrote his memorable address to the Legisla¬ 
ture—the Joint Committee of the Legislative 
Assembly, after a careful and candid considera¬ 
tion of tlie subject, not only concurring in the 
views of the Executive government, but eluci¬ 
dating them in a report, the irrefutable logic 
and elevated statesmanship of which will for¬ 
ever endear the name of Hazeweli to oppressed 
nations, and the Senate of Massachusetts, 
adopting the resolutions proposed by the Leg¬ 
islative Committee, in respect to the question ot 
national intervention ; 1 say the spontaneous 
manifestations of public opinion leave not the 
slightest doubt that all these Executive and 
Legislative proceedings, not only met the full 
approbation of the people of Massachusetts, but 
were in fact nothing else but the solemn inter¬ 
pretation of tlie public opinion of the people of 
Massachusetts. A spontaneous outburst of 
popular sentiment tells often more in a single’ 
word than all the skill oi elaborate eloquence 
could. I have met that word. “H e worship not 
the man, but we worship the principle " shouted 
out a man in Worcester, amidst the thundering 
cheers of a countless multitude, It was a word 
like those words of flame, spoken in Faneuil 
Hall, out of which liberty in America was born. 
That word is a revelation that the spirit of eter¬ 
nal truth and of present exigencies moves 
through the people’s heart—that word is teem¬ 
ing with the destinies of America. 

Would to God that in the leading quarters, 
small party considerations should nev¬ 
er prevent the due appreciation of the people’s 
instinctive sagacity. It is with joyful consola¬ 
tion, and with heartfelt gratitude I own, that of 
that fear I am forever relieved in respect lo 
Massachusetts. Once more I have met the rev¬ 
elation of the truth that the people of Massa¬ 
chusetts worship principles. I have met it on 
the front of your Capitol, in those words raised 
to the consolation of the oppressed world, by 
the constitutional authorities of Massachusetts 
to the .high Heaven upon an arch triumphant— 
“ Remember! that there is a community in Man¬ 
kind's destiny.” 

1 cannot express the emotion 1 felt when 
standing on the steps of your Capitol, these 
words above my head, the people of Massachu¬ 
setts tendered to me its hand in the person of 
its Chief Magistrate. The emotion which 
thrilled through my heart was something like 
that Lazarus must have felt when the Saviour 
spoke, to him, “Rise,” and when I looked up 
with a tender tear of heartfelt gratitude in my 
eyes, I saw the motto of Massachusetts all along 
the Capitol, “ Wc seek with the sword the mild 
quietness of liberty .” 

You. have proved this motto not to be an emp¬ 
ty word. The heroic truth of it is recorded in 
the annals of Faneuil Hall—it is recorded on 
Bunker Hill—recorded in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

Having read that motto, coupled with the 
acknowledgement of the principle, that there 
is a community in the destinies of all humanity, 
I know what answer 1 have to take to those 
millions who look with profound anxiety to 
America. 

Gentlemen, the Mahommedans say that the 
city of Bokhara receives not light from without, 
hut is lustrous with its own light. I don’t 
know much about Bokhara, hut so much I 
know, that Boston is the sun whence radiated 
the light of resistance against oppression, and 
from what it was mv good fortune to experience 
in Boston, I have full reason to know that the 
sun which shone forth with such a bright lustre 
in the days of oppression, baa not lost its lustre 
by freedom andprosperity. Bostonis theMertop- 
oiis of Massachusetts, and Massachusetts has 
given its vote. It has given it after having, 
with the penetrating sagacity of its intelligence, 
looked attentively into the subject, and fixed 
with eaim consideration its judgement there¬ 
about. After havino had so much to speak, it 
was with infinite gratification I heard myself 
addressed in Brookfield, iu Framingham, and 
several other places, with these words, “We 
know your country’s history — we agree with 
your principles — we u»nt no speech — just let 
us hear your voice, and then go on — we trust 
and wish you may have other things to do than 
speak” 

Thus having neither to tell my country’s tale 
—because it is known — nor having to argue 
about principles—because they are agreed with 
—1 am in the happy condition to be able to res- 
irain myself to a few desultory remarks about 
the nature of the difficulties I h ave to contend 
with In other quarters, that the people of Mas¬ 
sachusetts may see upon what ground those 
stand who are folio-wing a direction contrary to 
the distinctly pronounced opinion of Massachu¬ 
setts, in relation to the cause I plead. 

Give me leave to mention, that having had an 
opportunity to converse with leading men of the 


great political parties, which are on the c-ve of 
an animated contest for the Presidency—w ould - 
it had been possible to have come to America' 
either before that contest, was engaged in or af¬ 
ter it will be decided'; 1 came, unhappily in a 
had hoar—I availed myself of that opportuni¬ 
ty, to be informed about what are considered to 
be the principal issues in case the one or the 
other party carries the prize; and, indeed, 
having got tho information thereof, 1 could not 
forhear to exclaim : “But, my God !" all these 
questions together cannot outweigh the all over¬ 
ruling importance of foreign policy.” It is 
there, in the question of foreign policy, that 
the heart of the next future throbs. Se¬ 
curity and danger, developing prosperity, and 
its check, peace and war, tranquility and embar¬ 
rassment-yes, life and death, willbe weighed 
in the scale of foreign policy. It is evident, 
things, are coming to the point where they have 
been in ancient Rome, when old Gato never 
spoke privately or publicly about whatever topic, 
without closing his speech w r ith these words : 

“ However, my opinion is, that Carthage must be 
destroyed” —- thus advertising his countrymen 
that there was one question outweighing in 
importance all other questions, from which pub¬ 
lic attention should never for a moment be with- 

Sueh in. my Opinion, is the condition of the 
world now. ( arthage and Rome had no place 
on earth together. Republican America and all 
overwhelming Russian absolutism cannot much 
longer subsist together on earth. Russia active; 
America passive; there is an immense danger 
in the fact; it is like the avalanche in the Alps, 

‘ which the noise of a bird’s wing may move and 
thrust down with irresistible force, growing 
. every moment. I cannot but believe it were 
highly timo-to do as old Cato did, and finish 
every speech with three words : “ However, the 
law of nations should be maintained, and absolutism 
not permitted to become omnipotent." 

I could not forbear to make these remarks, 
and the answer I got was — “ That is all true, 
and all over, but after all, the party must come 
into power, and yon know there are so many 
considerations ;—men want to be managed, and 
j even prejudice spared and so forth.” 

And it is true; bat it is sorrowful that it is 
true. That reminds me of what in Schiller's 
Maria Stuart, Mortimer says to Lord Leicester, 
the all mighty favorite of Elizabeth, “ Oh God, 
what little steps has such a great Lord lo go at this 
Court.” There is the first obstacle 1 have to 
meet with. That consolation at least I have, 
that the chief difficulty I have to contend with 
is neither lasting, nor an argument against the 
justice of my cause, or against tho righteousness 
of my principles. Just as the calumnies by 
which I am assailed can but harm my own self, 
but cannot impair the justice of my country's 
cause, ot weaken the propriety of my priciples 
— so that difficulty being just a difficulty and 
no argument cannot change the public opinion 
of tlie people, which always cares more about 
principles than about wire-pullings. 

The second difficulty I have to contend with, 
is rather curious. Many a man has told me that 
if I had only not fallen into the hands of abo¬ 
litionists and Free Soilers, they would have sup¬ 
ported me, and had I landed somewhere in the 
South, instead of at New York, I would have 
met different things from that quarter; but 
being supported by the Free Soilers, of course 
I must be opposed to the South on the other 
side. 1 received a letter, from which I beg leave 
to quote a lew Hues: 

“ You are silent on the subject of slavery. 
Surrounded os you have been by slaveholders 
ever since you put your foot on English soil, if 
not during your whole voyage from Chnstanii- 
nople: and ever since you have been in this 
country surrounded by them, whose threats, 
promises, and flattery made the stoutest hearts 
succumb, your position has put me iu mind of 
j a scene described by the apostle of Jesus Christ, 
when the devil took him up into a high moun- 

Now gentlemen, thus being charged from one 
side with being in the hands abolitionists, and 
from the other side With being in the hands of 
the slaveholders, I indeed am at a loss what 
course to take, if those very contradictory char¬ 
ges were not giving me tlie satisfaction to feel 
that I stand just where it is my duty to stand— 
on a truly American ground. 

I must beg leave to say a few words in that 
respect, the tnore because L could not escape 
vehement attacks for not committing myself 
even iil that respect, with whatever interior par¬ 
ty question. I claim the right for my people to 
regulate its domestic coiicerns. 1 claim this as 
a law of nations, common to all humanity, and 
because common to all, I claim to see them pro¬ 
tected by the United States, not only because 
they have the power on earth, which they would 
not be, if the law of nations can be changed, 
and the general condititon of the world altered 
without their vote. Now that being my posi¬ 
tion and my cause, it would be the most absurb 
inconsistency if I would offend that principle 
. which I claim and which I advocate. 

And oh, my God, have I not enough sorro vrs 
and cares to hear upon these poor shoulders ?— 
Is it not astonishing, that the moral power of 
duties, and the iron will of my heart, sustains 
jet this shattered framer—that I am desired 
yet to take up additional cares ? If the cause 
be just, if it is worthy of your sympathy, and 
at the same time consistent with the impartial 
considerations of your own moral and material 
interests, which a patriot should never disre¬ 
gard, not even out of ] hilanthropy, then why 
not weigh that caose with the scale of its own 
value, and not with a foreign one r Have I not 
enough difficulties to contend with, that I am 
desired to increase them vet with my own 
hands r Father Mathew goes on preaching tem¬ 
perance, and he may be opposed or supported 
on his own ground; but whoever imagined op¬ 
position to him, because at the same time he 
takes-not into his hands to preach fortitude or 
charity ? And, indeed, to oppose or to abandon 
the cause I plead, only because I mix not with 
the agitation of an interior question, is a great¬ 
er injustice yet, because to discuss the question 
of foreign pohey I have a rightl My nation is 
an object of that policy ; we are interested in 
it 1 but to mix with interior party movements I 
have no right, not being a citizen of the United 
States. 

The third difficulty which I meet, so far as I 
am told is the opposition of the commercial in¬ 
terest. I have the agreeable duty to say that this 
•opposition, or indifference, is only partial. I 
have met several testimonials of the most gen¬ 
erous sympathy, from gentlemen of commerce. 
But if upon the whole it should be really true 
that there is more coolness, or even opposition 
! in that quarter than in others, then I may say 
that there is an entire misapprehension of the 
true commercial interest in it. I could say that 
it would be strange to see commerce, and chiefly 
the commerce of a republic, indifferent to the 
spread of liberal institutions. That would be a 
sad experience, teeming with incalculable mis¬ 
fortunes reserved to the 19th century. Until 
now, history lias recorded that « commerce has 
been the most powerful locomotive of princi¬ 
ples, and the most fruitful ally of civilization, 
intelligence and of liberty.” It was merchants 
whose names are shinnig with immortal lustre 
from the most glorious pages of the golden 
hook of Yeniee, Genoa, &c. Commerce, Re¬ 
publican Commerce raised single cities to the 
i position of mighty powers on earth, and rnain- 
! tained them in that proud position for centu¬ 
ries, and surely it was neither indifference nor 
| opposition to repubfiean' principles by which 
; they have thus ennobled the history of com- 
merce and of humanity . I know full well that 
! sinee fke treasures of. commerce took their way 
( into the coffere of despotism, in the shape of 
j eternal loans, and capital began to speculate 
, upon the oppression of nations, a great change 
I has occurred in that respect. 

But thanks to God, the commerce of Ameri¬ 
ca is not engaged in that direction, hated by 
millions, cursed by humanity. Here commerce 
is still what it was in former tim es — the beni- 
fieient instrumentality of making manktnd par- 
take of all the fruits and comforts of the earth, 

1 and of human industry ; here it is no paper 
■ speculation upon the changes of despotism; 

1 and therefore, if the commercial interests of 
| republican America are considered with that 
' farsighted sagacity, without which there is no 
future and no security in them, I feel entirely 
sure that no particular interest can be more 
anxious to see absolutism cheeked, and free¬ 
dom and Democratic institutions developed ill 
Europe, than the commerce of republican 
America. It is no question of more or less 
profit—it is a question of life and death to it. 
Commerce is the heel of Achilles, the vulnera¬ 
ble point of America. Thither will, thither 
must be aimed the first blow of victorious ab¬ 
solutism ; the instinct of self-preservation would 
lead absolutism to strike that blow, if its hatred 
and indignation would not lead to it. Air is 


not more indispensable to life, than freedom and 
constitutional government in Europe to the 
commerce of America- , ■ 

Though man v-things which I have seen, hai c 
upon calm reflection induced me 
humble word of warning against mHtemhsm 
„,;il t h-Kpvr there was more patriotic solicitude 

thS^n^Lt, 

John Adams, at the head of the war depart¬ 
ment, complained of a predominating materi¬ 
alism," (they styled it avarice) which threatened 
the ruin of America. I believe that complaint 
would, even to-dav, not be more founded than 
it was in the infant age of your republic ; still 
if there fie any motive for that complaint Ot 
your purest and best patriots ; if the commerce 
of America would know-, indeed, no better 
guiding star than only the momentary profit 
of a cargo just floating over the Atlantic, I 
would be even then at a lass how else to Re¬ 
count for the indifference of the commerce of 
America in the cause of European liberty, than 
by assuming that it is believed the present de¬ 
graded condition of Europe mav endure, if only 
the popular agitations are deprived of malerial 
means to disturb that which is satirically called 
tranquility. 

But such a supposition would indeed be the 
most obnoxious, the most dangerous fallacy — 

As the old philosopher questioned how he could 

prove the existence of God, answered, “by 
opening two eyes,” just so, nothing is necessary 
but to open the eyes in order that men of the 
most ordinary common sense may become aware 
that the present condition of Europe is too un¬ 
natural, too contrary to the vital interests of 
the countless millions to endure even for a short 
time. A crisis is inevitable: no individual in¬ 
fluence can cheek it, no indifference or opposi¬ 
tion can prevent it. Even men like myself, 
concentrating the expectations and confidence 
of oppressed millions in themselves, have just 
so much power, that if provided with the req¬ 
uisite means to keep the current in a sound di¬ 
rection, that in its inevitable eruption, it may 
not become dangerous to social order, indispen¬ 
sable to the security of persons - and property, 
without which, especially no commerce has any 
luture at all. And thnt being the unsophisti¬ 
cated condition of the world, and a crisis being 
inevitable, 3 indeed cannot imagine how those 
who desire nothing but peace and tranquility, 
can withhold their helping hands, that the in¬ 
evitable crisis should not only bekept in asound 
direction, but also carried down lo a happy is¬ 
sue, capable to prevent the world from boiling 
continually Hke a volcano, and insuring a last¬ 
ing peace and a lasting tranquility—never pos¬ 
sible so long as the great majority of nations 
are oppressed ; but sure so spun as the nations 
are content — and content they never can only 
be when they are free. 

Indeed, if reasonable logic has not yet for¬ 
saken tlie world, it is the men of peace, it is 
the men of commerce, to the support of whom 
I have a right first to look. Others may sup- 
" port my cause out of generosity — these must 
support me out of considerate interests ; others 
may oppose me out of egotism; American 
commerce, in opposing me, would commit sui¬ 
cide. 

Gentlemen—Of such narrow nature are the 
considerations which oppose my cause. Of 
equally narrow inconsistent scope are all the 
rest, with the enumeration of which X will not 
abuse your kind indulgence. Compare with 
them the broad basis oi lofty principles, upon 
which the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
took its stand in bestowing the important ben¬ 
efit of its support to my cause: and you cannot 
forhear to feel proudly that tlie spirit of old 
Massachusetts i9 still alive, entitled to claim 
weight in the councils of the United Republic, 
which it had in the glorious days when amidst 
, dangers, waving resolutions and partial des¬ 
pondency, Massachusetts look boldly the lead 
to freedom and independence, 

. Those men of immortal memory, who within 
these very walls, lighted with "the heavenly 
spark of their inspiration, the torch of freedom 
in America, avowed for their object the welfare 
of mankind ; and when y ou raised the mouu- 
’ inentof Bunker Mill, it was the genius of free¬ 
dom thrilling through the heart of Massachu¬ 
setts which made one of your distinguished 
orators say that the days of our ancient glory 
will continue to rain influence on the destinies 
of mankind to the end of time- It is upon this 
inspiration that I rely in the name of'my down¬ 
trodden country — to-day the martyr of man¬ 
kind, to-morrow the battle-field of its destiny. 

Time draws nigh when either the influence 
of Americans must be felt throughout the 
world, or the position abandoned to which you 
rose with gigantic vitality out of the blood of 
your martyrs. 

I have seen the genius of those glorious days 
spreading its fiery wings of inspiration over the 
people of Massachusetts. I feel the spirits of 
olden times moving through Faneuil Hall- 
Let me cut short my stammered words ; let me 
leave your hearts alone with the inspiration of 
history ; let me bear with me ihe heart-strength¬ 
ening conviction that I have seen Boston still a 
radiaiing sun, as it was of yore, but risen so 
high oh mankind’s sky, as to spread its warm¬ 
ing rays of elevated "patriotism far over the 
waves. American patriotism of to-day is phil¬ 
anthropy for the world. 

Gentlemen, I trust in God, I trust in the des¬ 
tinies of humanity, and entrust the hopes of 
oppressed Europe to the consistent energy of 
Massachusetts. 


DOUGHFACES DESPISED. 

The following forcibly illustrates the con¬ 
tempt in which honorable southerners hold 
northern serviles, and also the character of 
northern education. 

Whence Sooth Carolina Fire-eating Ed¬ 
itors Come. — We have frequently noticed the 
queer fact that the most violent fire-eaters of 
the South—witness John A. Quitman and Pierre 
Soule—come from, were born and educated in, 
sections. States or counties, in which slavery 
had no existence. Such gentlemen always have 
the fact of their place and birth spurring them 
on to out Herod Herod, out Rhett RheLt, and 
they do their work with a fierce zeal which 
seems to us exceedingly overdone — altogether 
too much foi; our appetite. 

We knew this fact, and have heretofore not¬ 
ed it. We never, however, suspected that the 
fire-eating editors of South Carolina were im¬ 
ported articles—that the larger number of them 
came from the North they revile so bitterly, and 
that there like Elwood Fisher, the editor of tlie 
Washington Southern Press, they hadspent the 
chief portion of their lives. But the Green¬ 
ville (S. C.) Patriot, of the 2Sth ult., says that 
such are the facts and details the particulars as 
follows; 

“ But how great must be the astonishment of 
every one when he ascertains that some of these 
intensely Carolina edjtors are Yankees, Irish¬ 
men and Englishmen. One of the principal 
writers under the editorial head of the Charles¬ 
ton Mercury, that embodiment of Carolina se¬ 
cession, is a Yankee bom and educated, and 
who eaoje South to seek his fortune—Mr. Clapp. 
The next secession paper in South Carolina for 
prominence and ability is the Carolinian-—edited 
by a native Carolinian, born in Ireland — who 
has taken a solemn oath of allegiance to the 
United States. Mr. Johnson is assisted in his 
editorial labors by a friend from the north — 
Mr. Cans. There is another paper in Columbia, 
now edited we think by a Northern man with 
Southern principles ! The Charleston Courier, 
whieh came out for disunion last fall, has al¬ 
ways been owned in part by a Northern man. — 
There are others which,we disdain to mention, 
who have aliens by birth conducting them, and 
who are for disunion per se. —A. O. Paper. 

Anecdote or Kossuth. —A Committee from 
Roxbury, through Mr. Ellis, its chairman, wait¬ 
ed on Kossuth inviting him to visit that place. 

“ In the course of Mr. Ellis’s remarks he 
said to the Governor that the reminiscences of 
Roxbury presented nothing particularly inter¬ 
esting to him, exeept the fact that it was the 
home and seene of the labors of the Apostle 
Elliott, the interpreter of the ^riptures into 
the Indian language. ‘ Excuse me,’ instantly 
replied Kossuth, * if I mistake not, the brave 
Gen. Warren was born and lived in Roxbury.’ 
This little incident operated like electricity on 
the Committee and those who were standing 

The General Conference of the Metho.dist 
Episcopal Church met in Bloomfield street 
Church, Boston, Saturday morning. The Trav¬ 
eller says one hundred and thirty-eight delegates 
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f i a g © f t he Free!! 

for president, 

JOHN P. HALE. 

OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 

FOR nice president, 

SAMUEL LEWIS 

OF OHIO. ’ 

ST POST MASTERS", Will Confer a favor 

by informing ns when the Inquirer is not taken 
out, by the person to whom it is addressed.— 
We have sent several copies of our paper three 
four and sixth months and then received notice 
that the paper was “ not taken out”—■■ no such 
person in town,” &c , &c. — which is not right. 
We will thank any Post Master who will ; n . 
form ns of any subscriber who does not pay 
postage — for from such a subscriber, little can 
be expected by the publishers of a newspaper, 
H e Want none but paying subscribers. 

EF All persons owing for the Portland l s _ 
OTIrer, are respectfully requested to pay up ! 

EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 

Boston, April 28, 1852. 

Having a strong desire to see and hear the 
really greatest of living men, and no other op¬ 
portunity being likely to occur, I took the 
steamer St. Lawrence for this city. It is a 
strong, well-furnished boat with kind and po¬ 
lite officers, and carries you on for half the rail¬ 
road fare without the loss of business time._ 

We commend this mode of travel to our readers 
which they can have every night either way at 
7 o’clock, P. M. 

Tuesday was the Great Re-option day, and 
great it was. Yery rarely has Boston seen the 
Hke, notwithstanding the hunker power of tho 
city was employed in efforts to repress public 
enthusiasm. The People poured out bv tens 
of thousands to greet the great apostle of the 
People’s Rights, which they did with a will 
aud to the no small chagrin of nabohdom in 
general. 

The State House was most gorgeously orna¬ 
mented. Three large -triumphal arches were 
raised between the street and the Capitol hear¬ 
ing appropriate inscriptions, and lines were ex¬ 
tended from the cupola and other points of the 
building to neighboring buildings and trees, on 
which were suspended the flags of different na¬ 
tions—the Hungarian always next to that of 
the United States—streamers, festoons and other 
embellishments. A great number of houses 
were also decorated. Along the upper brow 
of the State House was inscribed in great or¬ 
namented letters extending the whole length of 
the House—GOVERNOR KOSSUTH, WEL¬ 
COME TO THE CAPITAL OF MASSA¬ 
CHUSETTS! At an early hour the military 
began to appear in their best regalia and with 
full ranks. The military pride and beauty of 
the State were there. I did not hear any esti- 
1 mate of their number, but suppose there were 
2000 ; and as their burnished arms and equip¬ 
age glistened especially in the evening sun 
while marching in review to their hero, the 
sight, with all its peculiar associations, was im¬ 
pressive and brilliant. But we get before our 
story. Kossuth arrived in Roxbury about 10 
o’clock, where along line of carriages with the 
State offirers and others, and a company of lan¬ 
cers received him. And after passing through 
several streets of that town they were met on 
the line of the city in Washington street by the 
whole military column with glorious bands of 
music, and escorted through several streets of 
the city to the State House, the streets all the 
way thronged to the utmost with enthusiastic 
masses shouting with those in houses passed— 
“ Hurrah”—“ Welcome to Kossuth ! ! ” 

Arriving at the Capitol, the whole yard, the 
adjacent parts of the Common, the streets with¬ 
in hearing or seeing distance, surrounding 
houses and trees, were all crowded. The mili¬ 
tary forced its way along and he was received 
on the State House steps by the Governor, hot 
the proceedings must be read to be known.— 
B ut such Hurrahs as were echoed by that count¬ 
less mass to Kossuth, will gratify Austria as 
little as they did the Austrians of Boston.— 
After this presentation the whole column of 
troops with Kossuth and the thronging masses 
of the people moved on to the Revere House 
where he dined. In the afternoon he with the 
Governor and staff reviewed the military.— 
During this it was difficult to keep back the 
tens of thousands, who darkened the Common 
Hke swarming bees the hive ; hut as soon as it 
was over they rushed on with shouts of joy 
and welcome till the plumes of his escort alone 
told where the hero was. He gracefully ac¬ 
knowledged their congratulations as best he 
could, and after a little time the cro wd began 
to give way and he passed off the field. 

It was a delightful day, and a glorious ou tburst 
of popular enthusiasm towards a hero of Hber- 
ty, and towards a character of manly, noble 
virtues such as this age cannot equal. On such 
an occasion, so inwrought with moral greatness 
and excellence, it do'es society good—it is health 
—life, to become enthusiastic. The spirit of 
New England has been "truly expressed and 
honored, Austrianism at home and abroad re¬ 
buked, and a striking contrast effected between 
the spirit of a free and a slave people, where, 

to distinguish America from Russia. It is to 
be regretted that Portland backed out of its in¬ 
vitation to the Hungarian "Washington to visit 
it. 

Wednesday, Kossuth visits the Legislature, 
receives calls, deputations, &c., and on Thurs¬ 
day evening makes his great speech in Faneuil 
Hall. I am determined to hear him if possi- 


Boston, April 30, 1852. 

At an early hour last night the crowd be¬ 
gan to pour into Faneuil Hall, and long before 
the time 4000 persons were there at $1 cach > 
completely filling j t above and below. It was 
a glorious sight. The old spirit of the place 
seemed to return, inspiring again the Hving 
hearts of the people with the spirit of liberty, 
and almost reanimating the portraits of Wash¬ 
ington, Adams and Warren as they looked down 
and smiled. The associations of our early his¬ 
tory mingled with the wailings of murdered 
Hungary, while waiting to hear the pleadings 
of her noble son. 

Myron Lawrence Esq., being called gave ut¬ 
terance eloquently to theemotions of all hearts. 
He said they were to listen to the noble Hunga¬ 
rian, the most remarkable man of this or any 
other age — the martyr of liberty. The fi re 








Vindled i» the forests of 3’lyicoutlx hacljightcd 

t j, e -western continent and was reaching the 
eastern. Tyrants had combined to put out the 
pcrht but it could not be done. He had indulg¬ 
ed the suspicion that Kossuth was a humbug, 
but ho had seen the man heard him—watched 
every word as it fell — seen the tear of sorrow 
fall for bis bleeding country, and was satisfied, 
jfo more honest man lived, his principles were 
right, his requests just, and he wished for him 
abundant success. Hearty cheers. 

At a little pasts o’clock Gov. Boutwell with 
Kossuth andsuite entered, and the old Cradle 
rocked with such cheers as have not been heard 
there since the revolution. The eloquent, 
statesman-like speech of Gov- Bonlwell was 
highly applauded, but the storm was re¬ 
served for Kossuth as he stepped upon the 
platform. His speech was one of the finest 
specimens of the power and beauty of the lan¬ 
guage, read in a firm, calm, distinct manner, 
with scarcely an attempt at oratory or eloquenc e 
except what was inherent in the greatness of 
his glowing thoughts and burning words, made | 
irresistible by the transparent honesty and j 
strong emotions of a great heart. We do no 1 
believe he is equaled as an orator among living j 

Kossuth is of middle stature, with room 
enough for his brains and heart, but otherwise 1 
rather spare. He is about 50 years of age, with | 
marks of care and sorrow quite obvious. His | 
articulation is foreign, but perfectly intelligible j 
to English hearers. In speaking be stands erect 
but gracefully, his motions few, his style sim¬ 
ple, unimpassumed, but sincere. His great 
thoughts come glowing from head and heart 
both, convincing, winmng.inspiring, with amaz¬ 
ing skill and power We can imagine how in 
his own language and country he aroused a | 
slumbering nation to almost superhuman deeds 
of heroism. 

He wears a dress sword with its belt and bra¬ 
ces of gold chain, which was presented to him 1 
in New York. His dress is a blue-black velvet 
frock coat, with dark military ornaments and 
buttons all of plain style. His hat is a common ; 
«'* Kossuth hat,” with a fine black plume hang¬ 
ing gracefullv over the crown. Like all Hunga¬ 
rians he shaves but slightly. The graceful 
modesty with which he receives the shouts of 
applause cannot well be exceeded. His wife 
wore a plain dark dress as if in mourning for 
her country. Upon her noble countenance too 
affliction had left its marks, but it has not effac • 
ed the evidence of retiring, modesty and good 
sense. “ We ne’er shall see their like again.” 

The Banquet of this evening in Faneuil Hall 
I would gladly attend, but cannot. The tick¬ 
ets at $2 00 each (nearly 1,000) are all sold, and 
cannot be bought for $5 00. A. W. 

THIS WEEK. KOSSUTH. 

It will be seen that we give up much of the 

paperthis week to the reception and speeches 
of the great Hungarian in Boston. We could 
not do others ise and be faithful to liberty or 
satisfy our readers. His whole mission, theme 
and impulse is Libektt— universal LIBERTY, 
and how can congenial hearts withhold a cor¬ 
dial welcome and sympathy ? How can a hater 
of despotism be silent at the approach of its 
heroic, exiled victim? An American worthy 
of the name' cannot. Head his speech, drink 
in its exalting principles and spirit, grow strong 
in the World’s Conflict with tyranny. We 
shall publish more of his speeches in Mass, as 
fast as possible. 

(Ep* It is proposed to make one of the 
Tracts, to accompany Mr. Giddings’s speech, 
of extracts from Kossuth’s speeches. So 
send on the orders. 

fitmooK’s Pictorial Battle Axe.—W e 
have been shown the proof sheet of this pa¬ 
per. It is full of “ picters” and spice, and 
will cut its way into the tender sympathies 
of some of our good and' respectable rum- 
sellers, to say nothing of their supporters and 
defenders of the present day. It will be out 
in a few days, and then you will have an op¬ 
portunity to see for yourselves. The price 
is three cents each and is worth double the 

money. . _ 

gj* Hon. Charles Andrews, Representative 
from th’e 4th district, had been sick nearly aU 
winter, but lately returned homo and died last 
week. It was doubted whether he would sur¬ 
vive a residence in Washington. 

O’ If the vacancy in the 4th district is to be 
filled for the present session, notice will soon be 
given by the Governor. The old district elects. 

O’ Review of Mr. Lovejoy's Lecture on the 
Maine Late. By Harrison Fairfield, Brown’s 
Corner, Vassalboro’, Me. This is a very good 
article, and exhibits many of the absurdities of 
that most importunate discourse very well. 

O’ Kossuth made a splendid speech on Bun¬ 
ker Hill. He goes to Lowell, Manchester, N. H., 
Concord, Mass, Fall River, and we hope to 
Portland; after which he will go to Albany and 
Buffalo. 

O’ Bangor people are moving for a Rail¬ 
road to Waierville. 

O’ Our readers in the different and remote 
parts of the State will confer a public benefit 
by informing us how the grass and winter wheat 
appear now the snow has at last uncovered 
them. Please write a few liras. 

O’ Our readers will seer bay" the doings of 
the Legislature in full. 

KOSSUTH IN MAINE. 

The question is every where asked, “ Is Kos¬ 
suth coming to Maine ?' ” We cannot tell. If 
there is spirit enough at any prominent points 
he will be pleased to come. We believe he has 
been invited to Bangor, and at least one branch 
of the City Government here some time since 
passed an order of that purport and we hope it 
will yet he carried into effect. The people of 
Maine sympathize with him and would rejoice 
to manifest it, and show their abhorenee of 
Austrian oppression. Should ho hereafter be 
offered up as its victim, or should he trmmph- 
antly lead his country and Europe to freedom 
we and our children will regret that when at 
our door we refused to invite him to enter. 
Honoring him is affording eourage and strength 
to the cause of free principles m oppressed 
Europe. To refuse is to gratify those relent¬ 
less tyrants. Shall we doit? He will goto 
Eew Hampshire and all the other New Eng¬ 
land States; is Maine willing to stand by the 
■Me of South Carolina? The visit would do 
ns and our children good. We hope the door 
will be opened. Portland cannot creditably 


ny We call particular attention to the large 
list of Advertisements in this paper. Men con¬ 
cerned in the various departments of business 
named will find it for their advantage to con¬ 
sult the houses referred to. 

Many of them are well'known to be of the 
first respectability. If intending to trade, take 
these cards with you on going to Boston and 
see what they have to say at their own counters. 

From the Portland Inqnirer. 

THE LAW SUSTAINED IN YARMOUTH. 

I have but a few moments, to give you the 
result of our town meeting which come off last I 
Monday. It is gratifying to say that the Maine 
Law earned the day very decidedly, as it turn¬ 
ed on that question- 

Selectmen .—Thaxter Prince, Jeremiah Brown, 
and John Young. 

Town Clerk.— S. W. Blanchard. 

These town elections cannot always be taken 
as correct expressions for or against the Liquor 
Law. Local questions will come in to a greater 
or less extent, which will govern the voles of 
many men. They are not wise in this matter, 
they do not seem to feel the importance of every 
vote being cast in favor of the law, as do their 
enemies of every vote against it. The opposers 
of the law will not be distracted by other mat¬ 
ters. They are not likely to take the wrong 
scent. The question is with them, rum, and on 
the smell of this track will they follow. 

And why will not the friends of the law be 
a3 consistent ? Why not sustain the law, Tem¬ 
perance, and all the good that would naturally 
follow in their wake r I am sorry to say that 
quite too many temperance men were willing to 
vote and act the wrong way on the day of our . 
election.—Notwithstanding the victory is ours- 
Yarmouth is redeemed! C. 

Yarmouth, April 30, 1852. 

Liquor Lor is Massachusetts. — In .the 
Senate, on Friday, the Committee of Confer¬ 
ence on the Liquor Law reported through Mr. 
Wood, the Chairman, a series of amendments, 
the most important of which are re-inserting 
the clause referring the bill to the people, and 
fixing the time of voting on the question on t|je 
third day of June. An amendment in the sixth 
lino of the 20th section provides that the vote 
shall be by the open, and not the secret ballot. 

Mr. Knowlton moved to recommit the bill to 
the Committee of Conference, with instructions 
to report that the vote on the bill shall be taken 
by the secret ballot. This motion was ruled 
out of order. 

A motion of Mr. Warren to lay the whole 
subject on the table, and pi int the amendments, 
was adopted, 17 to 9, and the Senate then ad¬ 
journed. 

It is confidently believed by the friends of ] 
the bill that it will be passed. 

The Congrrgationalist (Dr. E. Beecher) thus 
verp properly remarks on the opposition to 
Kosuih, hitting the “ neutral ” Traveller and 
other " heartless" tilings just right. If the 
people of Maine too knetc Kossuth they would 
welcome him by tens of thousands. 

GOV. KOSSUTH IN BOSTON. 

As we write, the distant hurst of martial 
melody, swelling above the tumult of the street, 
announces that now at last, the modern apostle 
of freedom is approaching the heart of the city 
which moved first in our own great struggle for 
human rights. 

He is welcomed with generous enthusinm, 
and cheered by admiring crowds, yet his recep¬ 
tion is feeble compared with what it would be, 
if the people of Massachusetts and the citizens 
of Boston knew thoroughly who it is they are 
greeting to-day. The malignant untruths of 
the most unscrupulous of the party press ; and 
tho heartless and cynical indifference of many 
of those who are “neutral," whose eyes have 
ever been keen to see, and whose scissors sharp 
to select every petty, and silly misrepresenta¬ 
tion- of the Hungarian and his motives and 
movements which have defiled the columns of 
their exchanges; the natural reluctance of many 
to countenance, except on the evidence of unan¬ 
imous public sentiment, our American theory 
of lionizing foreigners ; the desire of not a few 
to exhibit thnt cheapest evidence of superior 
wisdom which consists in doubting what many 
people believe; these influences, added to the 
general past experience unacquaintanee of 
Americans with the minutin' of Hungarian af¬ 
fairs, and their habit of thinking poorly of the 
present European capacityfor genuine freedom, 
and aided by the not unnatural distrust of the 
South ot a man whose principles if carried out 
in America as they gloriously were in his native 
land would break every fetter and free every 
slave, and the secret distrust and dislike en¬ 
tertained by the Roman Catholic Church, its 
adherents, and (by consequence) by those po¬ 
litical gentlemen who desire their votes, toward 
the man who in his own person, and in the 
cause which he represents, is not only the most 
fearful, but almost the only important foe in the 
way of their success in driving Protestantism 
out of Southern and Eastern Europe; these in¬ 
fluences, we repeat, have succeeded in mystify¬ 
ing tha public mind and preventing multitudes 
of excellent and Christian people from extend¬ 
ing to Louis Kossuth their sympathy and their 
prayers. Did they but know him,did they but 
know who he is and w-hat he has done, and 
precisely, and without misrepresentation, what 
it is which he is Endeavoring to do — and what 
vast and varied interests God seems to have 
Providentially hinged upon his success, they 
would give him not only the cheering benison 
of load-spoken huzzas, hut of helping hands 
and warmly throbbing hearts. 

God bless him, and guide him, and guard 
him, and work his own mighty work through 
him yet, to the confusion of all tyrants tempo¬ 
ral and spiritual, and to the special overthrow 
of so much of the Pope of Rome and the Em¬ 
peror of Austria as may be necessary for that 
end. This is our prayer. 

THE KOSSUTH BANQUET. 

There was a very full assemblage last evening 
at the banquet in Faneuil Hall, given in honor of 
Gov- Kossuth- Nearly a thousand gentlemen 
were seated at the tables, and in the galleries 
many uf the fairer sex were present to listen to 
the eloquence of the occasion. The forms of a 
public meeting were followed, and Col. Seouler 
having called the meeting to order, Mr. Wilson, 
the President of the Senate of the Common¬ 
wealth. and chairman of the Kossuth reception 
committee, was chosen to preside, and other 
officers were appointed. 

Mr. President Wilson at last addressed the 
meeting in some brief and appropriate remarks 
and a series of regular toasts was offered. In 
reply to that to the President of the United 
States, Mr. I. H. Wright, Navy Agent of 
the port, made k short speech. ... 

The Governor of the Commonwealth, himselt, 
replied to the toast to Massachusetts, and May¬ 
or Seaver responded to that given m honor of 
this citv. A remark from the Mayor caded up 
1 the venerable Josiah Quincy, his predecessor m 
the civic chair, who made a most characteristic 
and interesting address. 

Gov. Kossuth, the guest of the evening, lot- 
lowed and spoke for more than two hours. He 
was listened to with attention and pleasure. 

He was followed by Count Puizsky, who was 
introduced by Mr. Wilson. 

Among the regular toasts was one to the 
press of the State, to which Col. Sehouler, of 
the Atlas, responded. 

He was followed by Mr. Elmir Wright, of 
the Commonwealth. 

At a quarter past 12 this morning, the assem¬ 
blage showed no signs of an intention to dis¬ 
perse .—Boston Advertiser. 

The Atlas says : “ Loud and enthusiastic 
cheers were given as Kossuth and suite left the 
hall, which was shortly after midnight.” 

A raft was floated down the Ohio river, a 
few days since, which contained one million 
two hundred thousand feet of boards, was thirty 
rods in length and six rods wide. 


Coltjmbcs, Pa., April 29, 1-852. 

An officer named Ridgely, and another named 
Snyder, the latter from Harrisburg, arrested a 
negro named Smith, this morning, and while in 
their custody he was shot- There is great ex¬ 
citement here about it. Smith was supposed to 
be a slave, though living here a number of 
years. A number of blacks were present when 
it happened. 

Detroit, April 29, 1852. 

The Michigan Democratic Convention adopt- J 
ed a series of resolutions, indorsing the platform 
of 1845—48, dodging the Compromise measures, . 1 
and instructing the Delegates to the Baltimore 
Convention to use all honorable means to secure ! j 
the nomination of Lewis Cass. 

Raleigh, N. C. April 29, 1852. j \ 
Quite a severe shock of an earthquake was . 
felt here to-day at 12 3-4 o’clock. Its duration | 
was about half a minute, and it was sufficiently J 


Sober Second Thought. —It is a pleasant j 
thought that what the people of New England ■ 
are now doing lor Kossuth, springs from their ! 
cool deliberation and prudent judgment, for we i 
are continually assured by the most respectable 
presses that there is no •* enthusiasm.”— Com- j 
momdtoUh. 

Southerx TIRANXV.—Manual Pereira, a col- j 
ored Portuguese sailor, articled to service on an | 
English brig, which was recently driven’into j 
Charleston by stress of weather, having been : 
arrested and committed to jail, Mr. Matthew, ■ 
the British Consul at that port, has applied to I 
Judge Withers, through his counsel. Mr. Pet- I 
tigrn, for a writ of habeas corpus. The Judge j 
refused to grant the writ, and notice of appeal \ 
has been given. The issue, therefore, has been I 
legaBy raised, and there is every probability ! 
that it will ultimately be carried up to the Su¬ 
preme Court of the United States for final ad¬ 
judication 

Mr. Clay has telegraphed to his son to come 
on to him on account of his continued _ feeble¬ 
ness He-has two sons, one living in Kentucy 
and one in St. Louis 

Later accounts say he is rapidly declining 
and cannot continue long. 

The Hon. John Young, formerly Governor of 
New York, died at his residence in this city on 
Friday, the 23ult., of consumption. He was in 
the fiftieth year of his age. 

The total debt of the corporation of New 
Orleans, as it now exists under the consolida¬ 
tion law, is $7,771,898. Of this amount $234,- 
000 are past due, whilst nearly $500,000 are 
due as interest. 

u* The Mexican Government has finally j 
rejected the Tehuantepec treaty. 

Ax Inhuman Wretch. — The New Orleans i 
Picayune states that Captain McGowan of the I 
steamship Philadelphia, sent word to his agents j 
in that city from the Balize that he had found 
a slave concealed on board his vessel, and had 1 
arrested him and sent him back to his owners. 
Having achieved this noble act he proceeded to 
sea, with tho consciousness, doubtless, that he 
was a second Apostle Paul. 

The workmen on the Atlantic and St. Law¬ 
rence Railroad, commenced laying the rails on 
the road from Berlin Falls on Saturday. It is 
expected they will have them down to North¬ 
umberland by the latter part of next month— 
making a distance of about one hundred and 
twenty-two miles. 


Remedy for Bums. — Steep the bark of 
Sumach root, and boil it away until it is very 
strong. Then Add hog s lard, and boil it un¬ 
til the water has all evaporated. A little of 
this applied to a bum will check the inflam¬ 
mation instantly. It has been known to cure 
dangerous scalds, when physician’s remedies 
have fail ed. 

municipal court. 

April 96. Peter HUman, for drunkenness, fined $4 00, 

could not pay—committed. 

96. Michael McDonald, for assault and battery, fined 
$5 55 paid. 

26. The eight demijohns and jug, of ) iquors scized 
at Uie Steamboat Wharf, by officer Clark was claimed 
by Mary Kelly, an Irish woman. The officer .having 
leave to amend his return, Madam Kelley had leave to 

w ithdraw her plea;—so the liquor is advertised for an 

25. Edward Carr, for larceny, was committed for 
tria! at the District Court, June next 

28. James O’Neal, for selling liquors, fined $13 09, 

29. John Mullen, for drunkenness, sent to the house 

of correction for fort y days. _ 

T AM often asked if the Ajreare.tr VmMimt wi 

ha veAri ed**everv SJS t^TaTh^r ^ Ve™° . 
fuses, and their 'Physicians’ prescriptions - are loth to 
believe that this Vermifuge w ill do up the busioess right. 
Yet I can assure those who j i u h to know, that it will 

dren”are troubled with. 

jAm 'in.S deaftrl 1 ! 

"ft. v.MERIC AN VERMFNGE is sold Wholesale I 
.. n- C. W. ATVVELI- 


At Market 819 Cattle— 500 

Ubgs, two "nd't’liree y.^renld. °’ 
PRICES.—Market Beef, Extra 

^'h/dks!—§ 4 00 a*4 50 per cwL 
TALLOW—$5 75 a 0 00 ; 
VEAL CALVES—$3 to 8. 
STORES—Working oxen, $07, 
COWS and CALVES— $25, 2t 

yearlings—$ 9 a 15. 

TWO TEARS OLD—$19, 22, 
THREE YEARS OLD— $27, 31 
SHEEP and LAMBS—900 at n 


BRIGHTON MARKET. 

, THURSDAY. April 29. 

et, 650 beef cattle, 275 Stores, 1275 Sheep, and 


■ot, while each fearful symptom grows. 


In DR. ROGERS’ Stare, world renowned. 
These curatives are blent; 

Alt who e’er tried it, the effect has crowned. 
With infinite content! 

CAUTION.—None genuine, unless there is 01 
wrapper, a note of hand, signed with a pen. 


should be addressed, post paid. 

Also, for sale in PORTLAND by IT. H. HAY, 
Market Square, and by 

JOSEPH II. HALL, LYNDON. Aroostooa Co., Mi 
PRICE—In large hollies, $i. ; or six bottles for $5. 
New York, Dec. Jo. 1851. 

MARRIAGES. 


II. Rand to tliss Sarah M. Man, botli of Portland 
In this city, 35th ull., by Lev. J. Pratt, Mr. Chari 
Elalih of Boston to Miss Ellen M Fiztgerald of Ibis cii 
In Otislield, 2d inst., by Johnson W. Knight Etq., S 


Ii. Ketinehunkport, 4th nit., Mr. Gcoreo Smith to Miss 
Sarah Mitchell, both of K ; 7th, CapL John F. .Mason 10 
Mias Jane L- Laird of Kcunclftink. 

In Bloomfield, 17th nil., Mr. Levi S. Varney to Miss 
Aildy 8111'Hi, both of Rockland. 

In Jit. Desert, 19th ulL, Dr. J. W. Ilinkles of East 
Boston, to Misa Nancy D. Wasgatt of Ml Desert 


f The Grand Jury of Wayne Co., Michigan, 
has made a presentment in which it declares 
that since the abolition of Capital punishment 
in.the Stale, the crimes of murder and man¬ 
slaughter have increased ;alarmingly. 

“ Daddy, I want to ask you a question.”— 

“ Well, my son.” ** Why is neighbor Smith's 
liquor shop like a counterfeit dollar?” “I 
can't tell, ray son.” “Because you can't pass 
tt,” said the boy. 

LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

New York, May 2d.—The steamship Cres¬ 
cent City, Captain Wardle, arrived here this 
morning, with San Francisco dates of April 
5th and California mails. She brings two-mil¬ 
lions of dollars on freight and six hundred 
thousand in the hands of passengers, being a 
larger amount of treasure than has been brought 
in by any previous steamer. She brings also 
five’hundred passengers. The Crescent City 
left Aspiqwall on the 24th of April. The pas¬ 
sengers, specie and mails were brought to Pana¬ 
ma by the. steamer Golden Gate, and them e 
over the road, via Buena Yista. Passengers by 
this route can avoid tho disagreeable passage 
up the river, and by leaving Aspinwall in the 
morning can reach Gorgona the same day at 
dinner time. 

There is no political news ot interestjin the 
San Francisco papers. 

Gov. Bigler has sent a message to the Legis¬ 
lature recommending an appropriation of a sum 
of money for the relief of overland emigar.ts 
from the States. 

'The Mexican Boundary Commissioners left in 
the Golden Gate, intending to cross the plains 
of Gila and Rio Grande for the purpose of com¬ 
pleting their work. 

Intelligence from the mines is cheering. The 
late abundant rains have left a rich harvest for 
the diggers. 

Dates from Honolulu arc to the 15th March. 
The papers are filled with accounts of the grand 
eruption of Mauna Loa Mountain, on the Island ! 
of Maui. At the last dates from there the j 
quantity of lava thrown up had not decreased. 
The altitude of the eruption was 10,000 feet 
above the level of the sea, and a jet of burning | 
lava was estimated to be 500 feet high. A large 
number of people had gone from Honolulu to 1 


THE QUAKER FRIENDS OF MICHIGAN* 

At the Michigan Yearly Meeting of Friends, 
held at Livonia, the 4th and 6thof 10thmonth. 
1851, the following article was directed to be 
published as an expression of its views on the ! 
Fugitive Slave Law 

Convened together in our annual assembly, a I 
sense of duty to our Creator, and sympathy ! 
with the oppressed, impel us to express our I 
opinions on the subject of the Fugitive Slave j 
Law. W e deem it a law which tramples on all j 
the beetter felings of our nature, disregards the j 
principles of right and justice, and places the j 
enactments of men over the infinitely higher 
and more perfect laws of God. 

While we regard this law as violating every 
principle of the Christian religion, every pre¬ 
cept of Jesus — while it tramples on the most 
sacred rights of humanity — we deem it, at the 
same time, in contradiction to some of the plain¬ 
est principles of the national compact — in op 
position to the general spirit of the government 
under which we live. With these views and 
convictions, we feel impelled to call upon all 
true Christians and philanthropists every where, 
to labor in season and out of season, for the re¬ 
peal of this famous enactment, or to create such 
a state of public opinion, that none shall be 
found so base, so fallen, as to assist in putting 
in force its cruel and oppressive provisions, and 
thus aid in consigning to hopeless bondage those 
who are guilty of no crime. 

Signed by the direciion of the meeting. 

“ THOMAS CHANDLER, ) ... , 
ANNA MORTIMER, f Cfe ™' 

The greatest bore in London.— When 
Sir William Curtis returned from his voyage 
to Italy and Spain he called to pay his res¬ 
pects to Mr. Canning, at Gloucester Lodge. 
Among other questions, Sir W illiam said: 

*« But, pray, Mr. Canning, what do you say to 
the tunnel uuderthe Thames r ” “ Say,” re¬ 
plied the secretary, “ why, 1 say it will be the 
greatest bore London ever had, and that is 
saying a great deal. 


In (his city, 2*Uh tilt., of consumption, Mrs. Louisa, 
%vifo of Mr. Enoch Jones, nged 27. 

In ibis city, 21th ult., Mr. John Tucker, aged 77. « 

In this city, 3flih ult., of dropsy on tlio brain, Mr. John 
Mcludo, aged 37. 

In this city. 1st inst., Lydia, widow of the late Daniel 
Lockhart. o( Nova Scotia, aged 84. 

In this city,2d inst., Anna Louisa, daughter nf John 
Pearson, aged 18 years. Loved iu life and lamented in 

In Bridgton, March 3d, Mr. Andrew Barker, aged 75 
years. April 20th, Mrs. Hannah Kneeland, wife of 
Ebenczcr II. Kneeland, aged 36 years. 

In Canton, January 24, Mr. Thomas Hunnaford, aged 

In Jay, Dor. 12, 1851 Miss Mary Paine, aged 77 — 
Feb. SOtli, Eller Melinda, only child of George. T. and 
Melinda Y. Davenport, aged 7 years. March 20th, 
Lydia, wife of Sylvester M, Hutchinson, and daughter 
of Mr. Israel Bean, aged 38. April 7th, Mr. Nathaniel 
Bean, aged 74 years. 

In Saco, 29th ult., Mr. Edward Milikcn, aged 85 years 
7 months. 

In Trenton , 17th tilt., suddenly, Mrs. Elmira, wife of 
Paul Hopkins, of Bluehill, and daughter of Daniel and 
Eunice Haynes, aged 33 yean?’. 

At *ea, 10th ult., Edward, infant son of Capt. Atntni G. 


RAILROADS. 

Railroads depend for their existence on the 
press, and it would be both good policy and 
simple justice to reciprocate the obligation by a 
free ticket to editors in the S'ate, or at least 
giving them their advertisment. This howev¬ 
er is forgotten, and to accommodate our readers 
we insert gratis. 

For Boston-— Leave Portland for Boston, at 

8.30 a. m. and 4 p. u. 

Leave Boston for Portland al 7 i. x and 

2.30 f. M. 

The Trains leaving Portland at 8 30 a m. and 
4 p - *- conned at Lawrence with the Trains of 
the Lowell and Lawrence, Manchester and 
Lawrence, Rail Roads. 

A Steamboat train wifi run every Mondav, 
Wednesday and Friday, at 1 1-2 p. m or on the 
arrival of the Governor from Bangor. 

F*nE—To Rnsrm, 6 


ANDROSCOGGIN & KENNEBEC. 
Leave Waterville at 5 A. m. and 12 st. 

Arrive at Portland at 8.30 a. sc. and 3.45 p. m. 
Leave Portland a 7.15 a. m. and 1.30 p. M . 
Arrive in Waterville at 11 a. m. and 5.05 r. m. 
Through Tickets sold at At. and St. L. R. R. 
KENNFBEC & PORTLAMD. 


ATLANTIC & St. LAWRENCE. 

Leave Portland for Gorham, N. H, at 7,15 a. 

reave Portland for South Paris at 7,16 a. si. 
and 1,30 r. xr. 

Leave Gorham for Portland at 10.45 a m. 

Leave South Paris for Portland at 0,15 a. si. 

Leave Portland for the A. and K. Rail Road 
at 7,15 a. si. and 1,30 p, m. 

YORK & CUMBERLAND. 

Leave Gorham 6,15 and 9,30 a m. and 2,30 
and 5,30 r. sf, arriving iu Portland in time for 
the morning and evening trains east and west. 

Leave Portland, 7,15 a. si., 12, 30, 4, and6,30 


THE PORTLAND INQUIRER, 

IS PUBLISHED EVERY THURSDAY AT 
PORTLAND ME. G8 EXCHANGE ST. 


TO PRINTERS. 

JUST RECEIVED,°a prime lot of Print¬ 
er’s INK, in cans, from one to twenty- 
five pounds each. 

Prices, 25 cts. to $3. per pound, 

Also, on hand for sale, Colored Inks, Var¬ 
nish, Bronzes, Enameled and Porcelain 
CARDS, Leads, Job Cuts, &c. &e. 

All low for C 4SH. 

B. THURSTON. 

1- • P A 11 K Eli 


.monuments. Grt\ 


MARBLE AND STONE WORK. 

.Vo. 128 Exchange Street, 

(Between Middle and Federal streets,) . 
PORTLAND. 

Work done in the best style, and prices reasonable. 
Orders solicited. 

' Portland. April 8, 1852. 3m 

J- F C- HAYES’ 

Agent for ]?lorrill^s Superior 
Printing Ink, 

j Of all qualities. This is unquestionably the Best and 
i Cheapest Ink now in use in this country. Warranted in 
all eases. Also, keeps constantly for sale. Card Stock. , 
| Cards, Letter, Cap, Biil and Fancy Paper, of all qualities 
and colors, at Low Prices. Orders addressed to J. F. C. 
flayes. Lawrence, Mw., promptly attended to. 



CHERRY PECTORAL 


COUGHS, COLDS. HOARSENESS, 
BRONCHITIS, WH00PIXG-C0UGU, 
CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION 

In offering to the community this justly celebrated 
remedy for diseases of the throat and lungs, it is not our 
wi,*?} to rn tf e with the lives or healih of the afflicted, but 
men^and 0 ^ !b * m ,Ile °^‘ niuDs vf distinguished 

they can judge for themselves. We sincerely pledge our¬ 
selves to make no wild assertions or folse statements of 
its efficucy, nor will we hold out any hope to suffering 
humanity whic-b facts will not warrant. 

Many proofs are here giveD, and we solicit an inquiry 
I from the public into all we publish, feeling assured they 
! will find them perfectly reliable, and the medicine wor¬ 
thy their best confidence and patronage 
From the distinguished Professor of Chem¬ 
istry and Materia JHedica 
Bowdoiu College. 

Dear Sir: 1 delayed answering the receipt of your 
I preparation, until I bad an opportunity of witnessing its 


NO ! I! H i YoOA, 

PROVISION'S, GROCERIES, 

IV, 1. Goods, Country Prodncc, &e. 

OF THE BEST QUALITY. 
No. 29G Congress Street, 




HATS, CAPS, FI RS, FURNISHING 


IIATS AND ( APS, 

of their own manufacture, ot the latest and most ap¬ 
proved tty lea 

Customers inay be assured that they will at all timer 
keep a good assortment of Goods of all kinds, that are 
usually kept In their line of trade,—all of which the? 
will sell on as good terms aud as low as can be obtained 


SEASONABLE GOODS. 


n Overseer in the Hamilton Mills, 


I? Read the following, and see if this medi¬ 
cine is worth a trial. This patient had become 
very feeble, and the effect of the medicine was 
unmistakable distinct:— 


cnn.iimptn.n, for more than a year. 1 I could f find no 
! medicine that would read, my.ca-e, until I commenced 
I the use of your “CHaaar Pscroais,” which eav« me 
gradual relief, and I have been steadily gaining my 
rirenylh till my health is well nigh restated. * S ’ 

I While using your medicine, I bad the -ratification of 
i curing with it my reverend friend, Mr. Truman, of eump- 

i ■ duties bj- a severe attack of buincbitis. ^ ^ 

| I have pleasure in certifying these I acts to you, 

And am. sir, yours respectfully, 

J. F. CALHuulliSliX, Cuf vrolina. O 
SET The following was one of the worst of 
cases which, the physicians and friends thought 
to be incurable consumption:_ 


Coughing incessantly nigh! and day, I became gbasilv 
pale, my eyes were sunken and glass.-, and my brealii 
very short. Indeed, I waa rapidly failing, and in such 


V «u three month;*, I ain well and fttruug v ai 
rite my cure oniy to your great medicine. 
With tbe deepen! gratitude, your*, Sec. 


Terms —$2,00 a year, or $1,75 in advance,or with! 
30 tfayk invariably. Twenty-five cents will be adde 
for every six months delay after the first year’s credit. 

ADV ERTI9EMEXTS inserted at 3 cents a line ft 
the first insertion, ami 2 cents for every succeeding it 


In Providence, R. I.,22d ult., Frances Amelia, wife of 
Win. P. Ratlibone, and daughter of Silas Leonard Esq., 
of Augusta. 


itt a r k c t 5 , & c. 

PORTLAND WEEKLY PRICE CURRENT. 


UNCLE TOJYI’S CABIN! 

OR, 

LIFE AMONG THE LOWLY. 

BY HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 

For sale by GEORGE LORD, Bookseller, 
61 EXCHANGE STREET. 

Pobtl.xd, May 5, 1852. 4w. 

To the Honorable Stephen Emery, Judge of the District 


JOHNSON HALL & CO. 


DRY GOODS, 

OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
BEST QUALITIES, 

AND OF THE LATEST STYLES. 

No. 3, Grcenough Block, Portland. 

T heir stock having been purchased for 

Cash, they will offer to the citizens of Portland and 
vicinity either at wholesale or retail, at 
GREAT BARGAINS. 

It is riseless to enumerate articles, or to make prices 
known through tho papers, for this establishment is well 
known, having kept the LARGEST AND BEST Stock, 
and selling it the CHEAPEST of any concern in this 
vicinity. They will continue so to do, therefore nothing 
more need bo said, but call at the 

ONE PRICE STORE, 

No. 3, Greenough B ock, and judge for yourselves. 


LUTHER AND HIS ADHERENTS. 

The Proprietor?! of Sartiti** Magazine having purchased 
Catttrinolo, representing 

THE FIRST REFORMERS 

Presenting Iktir Famous ProUstat the Ditto/Spire* % in 1529 
now offer it in connexion with Uteir Magazine on terms 
unprecedentedly low. 

prominent men connected with that important eveut.— 
The work (exclusive of margin) measures 21 indies by 
15, and the print ITa» never been retailed at a price less 
than $3 per copy. Each impression is accompanied by 
an instructive pictorial key of reference, describing the 


PLASTER PARKS^ 

\ POTATOES, per bin) 


j VI ■? 4 »S ' SEEDS per 

5M S0fl3|Fl»x»egf, ^ 


644 & Qfiy"iv»* ,er ' ii 
S3 a oo SUGAR, per Hi, 
35 a 33 I Havana white 
msk *35 lb | Brown, ; 


THOMAS WARREN and J.ABEZ G. WOODMAN, 
both of Portland, in said County, represent that they are 
seized in fee and as tenants* in common with other per¬ 
sons to your petitioners unknown, of a certain lot of 
land in Portland on Munjnys Neck, numbered class 
fifth, according to the proprietors plan of said neck, re¬ 
corded in (lie Cumberland Records, Book 39, Page 555, 
subject to the easement of the public, in a portion of the 
same, laid out as a street and another portion laid out 


JABEZ C. WOODMAN. 
STATE OF MAIME. 
CUMBERLAND, Sfi. 

| At the Western District Court begun and holden at Port¬ 
land; within and for the County of Cumberland, on 
j tlic rirsl Tuesday of March, in the year of our Lord 
j .one thousand eight hundred and fifty two. 

r POX THE FOREGOING PETITION, Ordered, 
That the Petitioner give notice to all persons inter¬ 
ested in the prayer thereof, to appear before tbe Judge 
of our Western Dist.net Court to be holden at Portland, 
within and for the County of Cumberland, on the thtrd 
Tuesday of June “ e ? t » &. v publishing an attested copy of I 

jvety*(n the ftiquireriprinted flPport!znd,the lastpubfica- | 
tton to be thirty days at least before tbe sitting of said ' 
Court, that they may then and in our said Court show 
cause, if any they have, why tbe prayer of said Petition 
should not be granted. . 

Attest: C. C. HARMON, Clerk. 

A true copy of-the Petition and Order of Court thereon. 
Attest : C. C. HARMON, Clerk 

Clirehugh’s Tricopherous. 

I THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 1 


FISH—Large Cod scarce and in demand. Mackerel 
scarce and in demand at our advanced prices. 
FLOUR.—Demand fair a t our price?. 

MOLASSES—Tbe arrivals this week have been large 

but the quality generally _is.not^ood for the season.- 
OIL—Whale hal advanced to our present high rates. 
SUGAR—We notice some sales of Havana Browns in 


diseases of the scalp, whether 
irf. Dandruff, and other excres- 
Mtin, even in its most healthy 
e influence, leaving the skin 




ItS Read CUMHUGH’S^TUEATISEOX THE HAIR 
accompanying each bottle. Price 50 cts a bottle. 

Principal office, 179 Broadway, where advice is givi 
by 311 dlfieases connected with U 

B Wholesale and Retail Agent for the State of Main 
SAMUEL THURSTON, Apothecary, Nos. 398 and 40 


One Cupy of the Magazine, and one of the Print, $3 

Two Copies ol the Magazine, aud two of the Prints $5. 

Five Copies of the Magazine, and five of the Prim to¬ 
gether with one copy of both works to the getter up of 

Tbe price of Sarrain’s-Magazine being of itself $3 per 
annum, both works joiully may now', by the above offer, 
bo had for what was heretofore the price of each sepa- 


aur Subscriptions, and secure §6 worth 
engravings for §3. Address, 

JOHN BART A IN Co., Philadelphia 


NEW DRUG STORE. 


Fur— 


FOR EASTPORT & ST. JOHN. 


STEAMER ADMIRAL 

Captain Albert Wood, will (until further no¬ 
tice,) leave P. S. & P. R. Railroad Wharf evc- 
1 rj- TUBS DAY, at 8 o'clock, P. if., for East- 
port and St. John. 

„ , , C. C EATON, Agent. 

Portland, April S. tf. 

DR. MARSHALL’S " 

Headache & Catarrh Snuff. 

The best article known for the cure 
0F Headache, Cold in the 
I Head, and all Catabrhal 


M for sale at wholesale and re¬ 
tail at proprietor’s lowest pri¬ 
ces, by 0 W. ATWELL 
No. 4, under tf. & PorUancl ’ Me - 


Price 10 cents a package of 25. 30 cts per iOC. 


j Fnr sale wholesale and retail by Joshua Durein A Co . 
Agents; afto, by Edward Mason, II. H. Hay, Charles B. 
Portland ''' u,rij ‘e< *ud SomustThurston, 

Also by J. G. Rollins, Saco ; and by 
C. N. Clenvelaml, Wm. Baker, Brunswick t 
Dr A Shaw, A G Pape, Bath ; 
totpdta'n, Richmond ; 

CP Branch',’ Gardiner; 

Dillingham St Titcnmb,’ Cusbinz'L’ Black Animats • 
Messrs. Gore A Holbrook, Frcconrt; ’ 

A ^»r wgtn<ira,i ^ , ' rn ^'r ,,e9wt,! ' 

SAVE YOUR MCIXEyI 

CHARLES l\ FREEMAN & Co., 

(late freeman , hodges & co.) 

IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS, 

144 BROADWAY, 

One door South of IAberty Street, 

NEW YORK, 

H ^' 1 ? * 0W 0«L HAND, and will he receiving 
frem theWropMB 11,0 8 ’ a ' on . NEW GOODS, direct 
Rich. Fashionable, Fancy silk Millinerr 
Goods . 

ofUteit°nd^oltb^^llffd©very variety 
i * ” j'rom'o ur*omf m a A e x p res s! y to cur 

All purchasers will find it greatly to their interest to 
reserve a |tnrtion of their money and make selections 
from our groat variety of rich cheap goods. 

Ribbon*, rich for bonnets, caps, sashes and l>eltt» 

Bonnet silks, satins, crapes, lisscs, and tarletous 
H™di7 d .*M«e 0 "cuff"’ berthas 

lac e,“Sabe mllchMi'iibric hdkfs 

KmbnlidereTfor rtMri.'I'mMtfllu ud’veHe 
llomrnn. Mechlen, Valenciennes, and Brussels laces 
rnuon'lBCes ld W ° VC Ulreal1 ' Snl >' r na, lisle thread, and 
Kid, lisle thread, silk, and sewing silk, gloves and mils 
French and American ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 

STRAW BONNETS ANd'tkIMMINGS." bC °“ 

New York, .March 22, 1652. 13 3m* 

GRAVE STONES!! 

rjYHE SUBSCRIBER having on hand a 
large assortment of FOREIGN and DO¬ 
MES PIC MARBLE, of the best quality, will 
continue the manufacture of 

MONUMENTS, GRAVE STOKES, TOMB 
TABLES, &e., 

in the most approved styles, at prices that can¬ 
not fail to give satisfaction. 

Every variety of C A R V E D and ORXA- 
MLN 1AL work executed in good style. 

Persons in want of the above work, will find 
it for their interest to call at 

310 CONGRESS STREET. 

All orders promptly attended to and satisfac¬ 
tion warranted in 

STOCK, WORK and PRICES. 

E^FTie particular and remember the number 
310 Congress Street. 

w , , v- 4- H. COOK. 

Portland, E ov. 25, 1851. 4S tf . 

To nil .Ig-j iculturists, 
HORTICULTURISTS, 
and Florists. 

rpHE following Valuable Books have just been publish 
i,r,n.iU- Bosram’ P * JEW13TT * CO ” 17 & 19 

Bi’cck-s BTook of Flowers, 

Being a complete gnide to the cultivation of a Flower 
Garden ; by Joseph Breck, Esq., Price ?o cents. 

Schenck’s Kitchen tiarden- 
er : s Text Hook. 

A thorongh^work (er e A Schenckfprice50Ml” h '" 

A Treatise oil Hot Houses, 

Their Conauncnon.Heau^and Yenulationj by R. R 

Cole’s 

American Veterinarian 

or, complete Farcer ; by S . Cote, “q, P S «. 

. Cole’s 

American Fruit Rook 

48,000 COPIES 

principal Booksellers throughout the country. 

500 AGENTS WANTED, 

To soil the above in every State m the Union. Ad area ■ 
(post paid,) tha publishera ly—16 










Effects of Lightning. 

In the Annailes d Hort. Soc. de Paris, vol. 
xxii. p. 120 to 134, an account is given of 
sixteen trees which have teen struck by 
lightning in different parts of France, at va¬ 
rious periods, from 1813 to 1837. 

The effects appear to have been very dif¬ 
ferent on different trees. In some, the leaves 
only were destroyed, in others, the leaves 
were but very slightly injured, but strips of 
bark appeared to be torn off; in some the 
branches were broken, and no other injury 
done ; in some the trunks were split; and in 
others, no injury was done 1o the top of the 
tree, but the roots were laid bare, and torn 
in pieces. In several cases, where the trees 
were standing near houses, or hay or coi n 
ricks, they seem to have acted as conduc¬ 
tors to the electric fluid, and saved the cot¬ 
tage or the corn-stack or liayrick from being 
struck by the lightning. This was particu¬ 
larly the case where the Lombardy poplar or 
the silver fir had attained a great height.— 
The author of the article, Vicomte Haricart 
de Thury, concludes with the following 
advice:— 

1. Travellers and country people, reap¬ 
ers, haymakers, &c.., during die time of a 
thunder Storm, should never take shelter un- 

0t 2 er ’Tot™SXSer “under a bush, 
than a tree, and the lower and more spread- 
jno- it is, the better. . . , c 

3 Never to take shelter on that side v>f 
an object, from which the wind or the storm 
comes, or, indeed, in the direction of the 
wind or the storm. Thus, supposing the 
storm proceeded in the direction of the east 
and west, then the north and south stde 
of a bush, or other sheltering objects, are to 
be chosen, and not the east and west side. 

4. In the moment of danger, the safest 
wav is to recline at length on the ground, 
choosing a furrow or ditch, if any should be 
at band ; but no*time should be lost in search¬ 
ing for a furrow or ditch, or for a bush or a 
bed<re, because the upright position, main¬ 
tained during the search, is incomparably 
more dangerous than the horizontal one. 

5. Always to bear in mind that the dan¬ 
ger is great.in proportion to the shortness of 
the time which elapses between appearance 
of the lightuingand the noise of the thunder. 

6. Those who -cannot afford the expense 
of lightning conductors to their houses, farm 
buildings and ricks, should plant near them 
late growing trees, such as the pyramidal 
oak, (Qnercus pedunculato pyraniidalls) the 
Lombardy poplar, (Popnlus festigiata) the 
Cyprus, the larch, the silver fir, the spruce fir, 


How to render assistance in Accident .—We 
digest for the benefit of our readers, especial¬ 
ly in country places, the best course to be 
adopted in emergencies like the following:— 

In case of a fractured or dislocated limb :— 
Let the sufferer lay on the ground until a 
couch, door gate, or plank, cart be procured, 
for in raising him up he may die from faint¬ 
ness or loss of blood. When procured, place 
the door or gate alongside of him, cover it 
with something soft, and let men convey him 
home steadily but do not put him into a ve¬ 
hicle of any kind. 

In Fits .—If a person fall in one, let him 
remain on the ground, provided his face be 
pale: for should it he fainting, or temporary 
suspension of the heart’s action, you mny 
cause death by raising him upright or bleed¬ 
ing ; but if the face be red or dark colored, raise 
him on liisseat, throw cold water on his head 
immediately, and send for a surgeon and get 
a vein opened, or fatal pressure of the brain 
may ensue. 

In hanging or drowning, expose the chest 
as quickly as possible and throw ice water 
over it, whilst the body is kept in a sitting 
position. 

Children in convulsions .—Deluge the head 
with cold water and put the feet into warm 
water, till medical aid can be procured. 

Poison .—Give an emetic of a teaspoonful 
of mustm-d flour in a teaspoonful of warm 
water every ten minutes, till vomiting ensue 
or medical assistance is obtained. 

Bums and Scalds .—Let the burnt part be 
bathed in a mixture of turpentine and olive 
oil, equal parts, till the pain abates; then 
dress it with a common cerate, and defend it 
from the air.—.V. Y. Farmer and Mechanic. 

From Lathrop’s Farmers’ library. 

Neat Cattle. 

Hoof Ail.—Cause of the disease is not well 
known. The feet become diseased, and then 
they are frozen during the course of the win¬ 
ter, after which they are of no value except 
for their skins. Feeding them with plants 
of rich food, and keeping them well littered 
in warm stables, is thought to be the most 
profitable and effectual method of avoiding 
this disorder. 

Horn Distemper, subjects them to a wast¬ 
ing of the pith of the horn. It is sometimes 
in one horn ouiy, and sometimes in both. 
Indications of the disease are coldness of the 
horn, dullness of the eyes, sluggishness, 
want of appetite, and a disposition to lie 
down. Where the hraiu is affected, the an¬ 
imal will toss its head, groan,- and exhibit 
indications of great pain. Core : bore a 
hole with a small gimblet in the lower side 
of the horn, about an inch from the head, 
and the corrupted matter in the horn will 
run out. If this does not complete the cure i 
Mr. Dean directs that the horn have a mix- 
ttu-e of nun, honey, myrrh, and aloes thrown 
into it with a syringe; and that this be re¬ 
peated till a cure be effected. 

Tail Sickness. — Cause, .generally poor 
keeping. The cure is effected by cutting off 
a small piece of the tail, which will be at¬ 
tended with a small discharge of blood ; or 
when the hollow part is near the end, cut a 
slit in it one or two inches long and this will 
effect a cure. 

Gripes or Cholic .—When attacked with it, 
they lie down ancf rise up incessantly, and 
stick their horns against any object that pre¬ 
sents. It is attended with either costiveness 
or scouring. In the former case, they are to 
be treated with purgatives, and in the latter, 
with astringents. To stop the purging, give 
them half a pint of olive oil sweetened with 
sugar; or a quart of ale, mixed with a few 
drops of laudanum, and two or three ounces 
of oil of sweet almonds. To promote purg¬ 
ing, give them five or six drachms of fine* 
Barbadoes’ aloes, and half pint of brandy, 
mixed with two quarts of water gruel, in a 
luke-wartn state. In either case, speedy at¬ 
tention to the beast is necessary-, in order to 
prevent an inflammation of the intestines, 
which must prove fatal. 

Scouring Symptoms .—Frequent discharge 
ot slimy excrement, loss of appetite, loss of 
flesh, increasing paleness of the eyes, and 
general debility. Cure.— -The beast should 
be immediately housed, and put to dry food; 
and this in the early stage of the disease 
will generally effect a cure. Should this fail 
it is directed hy the same author to boil a 
pound of mutton suet in three quarts of 
milk, till the former is dissolved, and give it 
to the beast in a lukewarm .state; or in ob- 
B hnfb f ic tw S ’ boil half a pntuid of powdered 
? three ? f Watei '> till it is reduced 

h vlnes P one’of e ^ OU,lces of hartshorn 
shavings, one of cassia, and stir the whole 
together; when cold, add a pint of 
ter and two drachms of tincture of • 

keep the whole in a corked. bottle, LdSfter 
shaking it before using, g, V e one or two 
horns full two or three times a day ns tb “ 
nature of the case may require. Sometimes 
however, this disease proves incurable. 

Hovm.— Occasioned by eating too much 
•when turned into rick pastures, by swallow¬ 
ing potatoes, or other roots without suffi¬ 


cient chewing, and to other causes. The 
stomach of the animal becomes distended 

with wind, and if a vent for this cannot be 
afforded the beast must die. Remedy .—Open 
a hole with a sharp pointed knife, with a 
blade three or four inches long, between 
the hip and short ribs, where the swelling 
rises highest, and insert a small tube in the 
orifice, till the wind ceases to be troublesome. 
The wound.will soon heal up again. Mr. 
Young recommends for curing the complaint, 
to take three-fourths of a pint of olive oil, 
and a pint of melted butter or hog’s lard,and 
pour this mixture down the throat of the 
beast; and if no favorable change be produ¬ 
ced in a quarter of an hour, repeat the dose. 
For sheep, about a gili should in like man¬ 
ner be given, and the dose repeated if ac¬ 
cessary. This, he says, will not fail of a cure 
in half an hour. To prevent this disorder, 
cattle should not be turned at fir- 
empty stomachs into nob ^ 


Proper age of Sheep lor .uuttou. 

In England, where mutton forms such an 
essential part of the food of all classes, 
great attention has been paid, not only to 
producing the greatest quantity but the best 
quality of mutton. After years of trials and 
experiments, it seems now to be generally 
conceded by the writers of the country, that 
sheep of great size and quick growth, such 
as the Leicester's, will not give as fine mut¬ 
ton as smaller sheep, and those longer in j 
coming to maturity. In other words, the ! 
profit is on the side of the large sheep : the j 
pleasures of eating are with the sturdier, j 
such as the South Down. A writer in a late J 
volume on British Husbandry, says : 

“ A sheep, to be in high order for the pal- j 
ate of an epicure, should not be killed ear- I 
Her than when five years old ; at which age ! 
the mutton will be found firm and succulent, j 
of a dark color, and full of the richest gra- ; 
vy; whereas,' if only two years old, it is j 
flabby, pale and savorless. The graziers, I 
indeed, do not admit this; and we constant- | 
ly read flaming accounts in the reports of 
the shows of stock exhibited in various parts 
of the kingdom, of pens of wethers fatten¬ 
ed to an enormous size in extraordinary 
short periods of time : but if any one choos¬ 
es to ascertain the difference in quality, let 
him cause an equal weight of one of these 
young Leicester®, and a five year old South 
Down, to be stewed down.into broth, and he. 
will find that of the former to be little better 
than greasy water, while the latter, besides 
its superior degree of nutriment, possesses 
all the flavor of full grown meat.” 

Among the amateur mutton-eaters, wether 
mutton is always considered preferable to 
that of the ewe, unless the latter has been 
spayed, in which case, when kept to five 
years old and well fattened, she is considered 


“ The Leicester will yield more meat with 
the same quantity of food than any other 
sheep can do; but that when fed too high, as 
is sometimes the case, so much fat is put on" 
that the muscles or lean, seems all absorbed, 
and the carcass has the appearance and taste 
of a mass of luscious fat.” 

This propensity to fatten, or to come to 
early maturity, in some of the improved ani¬ 
mals, is a source of great profit to the breed¬ 
er; but the Consequence to the consumer is, 
that for mutton he gets neither lamb nor 
mutton ; aud when steers of eighteen or 
twenty months old are converted into beef 
cattle, so far as weight is concerned,|the meat, 
it is clear, is neither veal nor beef, but a 
compound of both, and not equal to either. 
As a general rule it may he remarked, that 
all animals should be killed while the flesh 
is in the white state of the young animal, or 
When it has reached the firm, red fibre of 
maturity ; a result which a forced growth and 
fattening, does not seem to hasten in the 


qnence of pursuing the following method, 
recommended to ine fly a lady, who -said 
that she had no trouble with them— 

When first hatched, give no food for twen. 
iy-four hours; then give a little ° 
from buttermilk, increasing , - 

they grow older. They should thentepo 
tected from the weq^an cur(J) tbey may 
Indian mea-^B^ wheat bread 

soaked in buttermilk I believe that Indian 
mlaHs lMal to the greater part of young 
turkeys that die, in the attempt to ra ise them. 

Remedy for Sheep Poisoned and for Scours. 

Sheep are frequently poisoned by eating 
common laurel (kalmia latifolia ) more espe¬ 
cially when on drift. 

Symptoms. Grating the teeth and a desire 
to vomit, and sometimes the lips are colored 

Treatment■ Immediately upon attack, give 
the sheep a dose of fine tobacco and lard 
mixed, one spoonful; or either, if both are 
not at hand. It will assist them to throw off 
the poison ; or give the sick animal a strong 
tea made of mountain dittany (cunila niarea- 
na) luke warm. This simple remedy has 
been known to recover sheep in the last sta¬ 
ges of the disorder. Those farmers and 
drovers whose cattle and sheep are in dan¬ 
ger of being poisoned, would do well to pro¬ 
cure and dry a quantity of dittany in the 
summer ; the latter part of the season and 
winter they are the most likely to be af¬ 
fected. 

Looseness in Sheep or scours, is one of the 
most sudden and rapid disorders that attacks 
them ; especially thin sheep and lambs. It 
is generally caused by eating raw or early 
cut hay. The best method to prevent and 
to cure is, to give them daily, a few messes 
of wheat in the sheaf, a regular quantity of 
salt at all times. If it occurs in the winter, 
brine ripe hay seed: wheat chaff is good, so 
is a small quantity of oats, and a few pine or 
hemlock tops. Keep them a few days on 
ripeltay or com fodder. 

In a communication from the Society of 
Shakers at Lebanon, N. Y., in the Patent 
Office Report, we find the following: 

The experience of more than 30 years 
leads us to estimate ground corn at one-third 
higher than uugroundas cattle food, aud es¬ 
pecially for fattening pork; hence it has been 
the practice Of our society for more than a 
quarter of a century to grind all our prov- 

The same experiment induces ns to put 
a higher value upon cooked than upon raw 
meal; and for fattening animals, swine par¬ 
ticularly, we consider three of cooked equal 
to four of raw meal. 

Until within the last three or. four years 
our society fattened annually for 30 years, 
from 40 to 50,000 pounds of pork, exclusive 
of lard and offal fat; and it is the constant 
practice to cook the meal, for which six or 
seven potash kettles are used. 

The Shakers are a close, observing, calcu¬ 
lating people, and go in for the practical re¬ 
alities of life, and therefore, in the economy 
of food, must be presumed to be good 
judges.—New Jersey Herald. 

The Purik Sheep of Thibet.—A ram and 
three ewes of this breed have been recently 
sent to England, where they have proved 
themselves wonderfully prolific. They attain 
early maturity,'and when grown, weigh 30 to 
40 pounds. They are hardy and easily rear¬ 
ed, and are commended as excellent substi¬ 
tutes for the poor man’s dog. 

Mr. Moorcraft, who travelled extensively 
in their native country, some years since, 
thus describes their pet-familiar habits : 

“ The Purik sheep, if permitted, thrusts 
its head into the cooking pofipicks up crumbs, 
is eager to drink the remains of salted and 
buttered tea or broth, and examines the 
hands of its master for laitro, (barley flour) 
or for a cleanly-picked bone, which it dis¬ 
dains not to nibble. A leaf of lettuce, a 
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In reference to the Turkey, it is a common 
saying that its “ head costs twice as much as 
its’ body is worth fattened.” This, however, 
is an error, and especially will it be found 
so, when anything like system, ora judicious 
and proper course of management is pur¬ 
sued, in rearing and preparing them for mar¬ 
ket. When young, turkeys demand a good 
deal of care and attention; but the bestow- 
ment of these need not necessarily entrench 
much upon the farmer’s time, as it is gener¬ 
ally a pleasure to females to attend to the 
young brood. As to the injury they effect 
among crops—a standard and stereotyped 
argument against them, with some—it should 
be observed, that the objection predicated 
upon this basis is wholly invalid, for the 
same argument might with equal ■ propriety 
be advanced against the hog, the sheep, or 
the cow—all of which, when allowed the 
“ largest liberty,” are of predatory habits, 
and disposed to obtrude themselves into 
scenes and places where they should not be 
allowed. 

In an old issue of the New York Journal, 
there is a valuable article on this subject, 
and from which, for the benefit of such of 
our readers as may be desirous of obtaining 
correct information on the subject of turkey¬ 
raising, we present the following extracts: 

“ Before giving our rides,” remarks the 
writer, ‘J for the management of turkeys, let 
us draw a comparison :—There are but few 
farmers who cannot raise one hundred tur¬ 
keys, which will weigh when fattened, in 
December, upon an average, seven and a 
half pounds each, full dressed. We say full 
dressed, for it is the practice in some places, 
to divest the turkey of nothing but the head 
and feathers, and then take it to market—a 
practice as uncivilized as it is disgusting. 
These hundred turkeys will then weigh 
equal to seven hundred and fifty pounds of 
pork. But if the male turkeys are kept till 
February or March, they will not only in¬ 
crease in weight twice the amount of their 
feed, but the price in market will be much 
higher.” 

The following are the rules for fattening, 
laid down by the writer: 

“ Turkeys intended for breeders, must be 
kept well during the winter. If put in good 
condition, however, during December, it 
takes but little food to keep them so. Their 
nests for laying, must be made with hay 01 - 
cut straw, under cover, and be well protect¬ 
ed from the weather, and from vermin. 
When incubation commences, the turkey 
must not be disturbed, and if she does not 
come from her nest for food and water, she 
must have both plaeed by her, on the nest. 
When the young turkeys are hatched, they 
may be allowed to remain one day in the 
nest; or, if removed, let them he sheltered 
in a warm place, and plenty of straw for 
them to set upon to be provided, for they are 
now extremely liable to take cold. The sec¬ 
ond day, feed them on crumbs or warm 
clabbered milk, with a little Indian or barley 
meal. They must be kept up and fed in this 
way, for two’ or three days, and longer if the 
weather should be cold and rainy ; but as 
soon as a warm and pleasant day comes, let 
tbem out at nine or ten o’clock, and shut 
them up at four ; and this practice of letting 
them out and shutting them up, must be fol¬ 
lowed for five or six weeks, and on no ac¬ 
count let them get wet. When a young tin- 
key begins to droop, there is but little hope 
for it There is no danger of keeping them 
too warm. When they are five or six weeks 
old, put a little grease on weir heads, to pre¬ 
serve them from vermin.’ 

Charles Staar, Jr., in an article published 
in the American Agriculturist, mights topic., 
remarks as follows: , . 

Heretofore 1 have had so much difficulty 
ifi.raising turkeys, as to be discouraged ; but 
| of Jato 1 have been very successful in cense 


ATTENTION TO CATTLE. 

All sudden changes in the habits or diet 
of either men or animals produce a degree 
of deraugement in the system, corresponding 
to the magnitude of the change that takes 
place. When cattle are first changed from 
the dry food in the barn, to the rich and suc¬ 
culent food of the pasture, it produces a 
laxative state of the system, and requires a 
greater degree of the farmer’s attention than 
it generally receives. Salt should be given 
them freely at such times, and a small dose 
of saltpetre or garget will be very serviceable, 
and frequently prevent a settled disease Inter 
in the season. 

During the cold storms of sleet at| d nun 
in the spring, cattle should be carefully hous¬ 
ed, as they are much more liable to take cold 
at that season of the year than any other. 
The profits of farm stock, and cows in par¬ 
ticular, depends very much on the care and 
attention that is bestowed upon tbem. 

Heaves in Horses.—A correspondent of 
the Boston Cultivator gives the following as 
the best treatment, with which he is acquaint* 
ed, for horses troubled with the heaves: 

“I notice in your last number, an enquiry 
for a remedy for the heaves in horses. I 
will give you, in my opinion, the best remedy 
notv known, which is simple, and will be of 
use to any one that owns a heavy horse. Feed 
on cut hay and add 2 parts Indian meal to 1 
part of shorts, (bran,) adding to each feeding, 
a table-spoon full of ginger. This I have 
used as a remedy for ten year£, and find that 
a horse so fed, will work and do as well as 
though his wind was sound.” 

Sore Teats in Cows .—As many of our 
farmers suffer severely annually, by swollen 
udders and teats in their milch cows, the fol¬ 
lowing is a cheap, simple and most sure 
remedy. 

Take the bark of the root of the shrub 
commonly called bitter-sweet, wash and sim¬ 
mer it with a quantity of lard, until it is very 
yellow, and when <sfcl, apply it to the parts 
that are swollen, two or three times a day, 
until the udder and teats are perfectly soft 
and free from kernels. It has been tried 
with great success in our vicinity. 

The expenses of a.student at an English 
University, are $2,500 a year, and likelier to 
reach $4,000. At Yale or Harvard, $300 does 
t very respectably. 
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CROSBY & BROWN, 

RICH WATCHES, JEWELRY, AND 
PLATED WARE, 

No. 69 Washington Street, 

Three doers South of COURT STREET, BOSTON. 


OLD SALT HOUSE. 

JAMES OAKES, 

No. 49 Long IVharf, Boston. 

Importer and dealer in all kinds of SALT, 
Wholesale and Retail at lowest cash prices. 
Turks Island, Trapani, Liverpool, Bonaire and 
Bag Salt. 

To Bakers. 


Critcherson’s Cracker Machines, 

With their late improvements, would call the at¬ 
tention of Bakers to their manufactory, corner of I 
CAMBRIDGE AND CHARLES STS'., Boston. 1 
ELLIOTT’ & SHATTUCK. 


Yhet^nnd Sprit,* List. collected by H. M. 

srs* iS-as 1 

EP" The following is a list of manit 

OF THE MOST SUBSTANTIAL AND HON¬ 
ORABLE business firms in Boston.— 
MERCHANTS AND OTHERS VISITING THE 
CITY, WILL FIND THE DIRECTORY OF 
GREAT SERVICE TO THEM, AND THEY ARE 


REDUCTION 1IN PRICE 

-OF—-- 

BOGLE’S HYPERION FLUID, 

Eor Restoring, Preserving, and Adorning the Han-, 


^Thislwilh Boole’s “E eclric Hair Bjre,” ! 

tionyre sold byhis Agents everywhere m the United States 

MELLEN &• CO., 

CROCKERY, CHINA, GLASS WARE, j 

and Paper Hangings, 

Nos. 18 and 20 Merchants’ R ow, Boston, 

CAHILL T0LMAN, 

WOODEN WARE, 

And Dealer In Willow Wore, Brooms, Brushes, Baskets, 

' Mats, Cordage, tie.. 

No. 78 Union, near Hanover St., Boston. 

Order. nromntlr Mtehded^ln, and roods packed with care- 

CALEiTdEELEY, 

5 MERCHANTS ROW, BOSTON, 
Engraver,Lithographic and Plate Printer, 
Importer of English and German Bronze 
Powders, and Metal Leaf. 

John G. Haley, 

MANUFACTURER OF EVERY VARIETY OF 

TRUNKS, VALISES (f CARPET BAGS ( 


000‘01 


Brighton Botanical Gardens, 

AND NURSERIES, 

RIGHTON, -MASS., FOUR JULES FROM BC 
TON, ON THE LINE OF THE BOSTON 
AND WORCESTER RAILROAD. 

(Depot situated on the border of the Nursery.) 


NE PLUS BJLTKA I 


LEMUEL GILBERT, 

416 Washington Street, BOSTON. 


i FLORENCE WHITE, 

AN UNCHANGEABLE GLOSS WHITE PAINT, 

SMP a,,d Steamboat Cat 
kttowQ, beinaunaffe'S'ed hv 1 £“"1 P » inl . U 


EXCHANGE. 

Bills at short notice, in sums to suit on Lon. 
don, Paris, Bremen , Hamburg , Amsterdam, 
Berlin , Vienna , Rotterdam , St. Ptetrsbnrg , 


To avoid enumerating in an advertisment, y 
refer to our F)escrrj>ttve Catalogue, which can b 
application. All orders by mail addressed to 


e©,000 TREES &c. 


CARPETINGS. 

P. MARTIN, 85 HANOVER STREET, 


j Q.nince stocks. Catalogues sent to applicants. 

To Cultivators of Fruit Trees. 
HOVEY k CO,, 

NO. 7, MERCHANT’S ROW, 

! Have for fate 60 000 Pear, Apple, Plum and CherryTrces. 
Also one of the most extensive assortments of Garden 
and Flotver seeds, Agrtcullurel Tools, he. Catalogues 
| may be hstl gratis, enciosine one postage stamp. 

Raynham Mursery, 

RAYNHAM, MASS. 

J.YO. A. !3ALI>, Proprietor. 

E. H- LANE & CO-. Comraipsion Merchants, No. 2 
HAVERHILL STREET (near Fitchburg Depot,) BOS¬ 
TON, are daily receiving from this celebrated Nursery 
every variety of Fruit and Ornamental Tree*, Flowering 
Shrub* Currant Hushes, Grape Vines, Bordering and 
Hedge Plants, and Flowers of all kinds, etc., etc. 

I All orders for Trees, Shrubs, etc . will be promptly at- 
I tended to, and carefully packed nml forwarded, by appli- 
I cation, by letter or otherwise to JOHN A. HALL, at the 
| Nursery, or to E. H. LANE & CO., General Agents, No 


Carpetings, Window Shades and Fix- 
ures, Floor and Table Oil Cloths and I 


zme PAINTS, 


THE NEW JEISSEY CO., 


;a«nst impositions practiced by 
an imitation article under the 
ir and decidedly unjust, as they 


ARTISTS AND PAINTERS 


ARTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE, 

35 Cornhill, Boston. 

ARTISTS, COLORS, CANVASS, BRUSHES, AN: 
ALL MATERIALS FOR OIL PAINTING. 
OF SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


EARL W. JOHNSON & CO., 

Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


NEW GOODS 

FOR SPRING AND SUMMER WEAR. 

Prebble k Currier, Merchant Taylors, 

No. 99 Washlngton Street. 


Plymouth Cordage Company, 


| San Francisco, Cologne, 

FOR SALE BY 

GOSSXdBR & GO,, 


j .W. CARTER & BROTHERS, 

PROPRIETORS OF THE 

New England Spice Hills. 

Spices of all kinds put up in papers and 25 lb. boxes. 
Coffee of every description put up in barrels, halves, and 
25 lb. boxes ; also in pound papers, warranted pure,with 


Medical Notice to Females. 

Dr. 0. wTCalkins, 

Physician, Surgeon & Accoucheur, 

Office, 145 Pleasant Street, Boston. 

Special attention given to diseases of Women and 
Children. Many diseases considered incurable, or re¬ 
lieved only by an operation, permanently cured by 
means at once simple and safe. JIarbiid I.adies who 
(from ill health, malformation, or other causes,) are ex- 


by letter. Patients from the country, visiting Boston for 
I medical aid, should be sure to call on him. Accommo¬ 
dations provided for those wishing to stop a few days in 


O. W. CARPENTER, 


Straw Bonnets!! 


STRAW AND FANCY BONNETS, 

01 tho latest Fur is shapes. Bonnets of my own manufac 
workmanship in lloston. New "urn, and Philadelphia, fo 


SHJEET ISINGLASS OE MICA. 

To Stove and Lantern Manufacturers. 

For Compass Cards, Lanterns of all kinds, Stove and 
Furnace Doors. &c. It is stiP e rior^to anj'thlng^everused 

burningfbul atanding lie moat^iutenao hoat.^^^ 9i/0Sj a 
very sunerhtr'arlicle. Sold'at Ns. 31-UNION STREET, 
(up stairs,) Boston, by GEO. H. RUGGLES. 

T. C. WALES & CO., 

Boot, Shoe, and Rubber House 

IN BOSTON 

HEMRY L. DAGGETT, 

WHOLESALE DEALER IN 

BOOTS, SHOES, AND RUBBERS, 

FRENCH PATENT LEATHER, MOROCCO, AND KID 
SKINS, LASTING, GALLOONS, LACES, See., 

At the Lowest Prices. 

Warehouse, 29 Kilby Street. Boston. 

0. P. FLINT, 

No. 11 Central Street, Boston, 


Itlcdiciiies, Paints, Drags, Oils, 

DYE STUFFS, COPAL VARNISH, WIN¬ 
DOW GLASS, IMPORTED LIQUORS, 
CIGARS, &C-, &c., 

Constantly on Imnd.nnd Tor sale at (be lowest mnrket 
prices, by A L CUTLER, (hue Cutler <fc Siickney.) 

No. 43, India Street, Boston. 

Also Aecnts for Wolfe’s Schiedam Aromatic Schnapps. 

Botanic Medicines, 

Myrrh, Cayenne, Bayberry, Poplar, Valerian, Elm, 
Barks, Herbs, Dr. Elins Smith's Panacea, Cholera Cor¬ 
dial,Botanic Ointment, Abbott’s Bitters, Female Strength 
entng Syrup, Canker Cordial &c. j & BENJ. F AB¬ 
BOTT, 140, IIANOVER ST., BOSTON. 

William Bogle, 

PREMIUM VENTILATING AND GOSSAMER 

IPifif VfiJlMESt, 
Unshrinking Gossamer Wigs, 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 

S.RADDIN, Jr., -Vo. 30 Broad Si., Boston, 


SADDLERY HARDWARE. 

HENRY TAYLOR k 00., 


PHILADELPHIA OAK-TANNED 

HARNESS AND BRIDLE LEATHER 

J. J. ADA MS, 

BRUSH MANUFACTURER, 

99 WAS1HNGTON STREET, 

boston. 

EH AS always a lanrf- assortment of Brushes for sale of best 


HAIR BRUSHES-ofK“ s,i , a h !’,” s 1 he ! i,Sr 
ng—also, softer kinds for smoothing the Hair. 
TOOTH BRUSHES—Various patterns, o 


sfSsSSlihlS mS &meo!rx,k S e r i 

H AT BRUSHES—Numerollg P»“<” ns ’ 50,1 ani1 medlura j 
"SHAVING BRUSHES-Of fo=Twje{|£ isIles and Badg ' i 
"SHOE fpTwt of r .J« e i, aaat JfI 

box • also all the usual kinds. Person* 
boot* cannot fail of being suited. 

FLESH BRUSHES-Long jt/avA Rubb™, re- 

patteros—also Jdamf Curved beins i he best Flesh 

commended by Ur. UL. warrei» 

Brush r.o\v in use. Hnee reaacw- tf « rn _b r istle«i 

BATH BRUSHES-An imp»«d a ^ n ^* ,les fas 

tened with copper-wire,a,id warrant h. 

CRUMB BRUSHES—A ogj’gjgwfc’mode in RiltiVn 

rides various ooaltnes of the old pa't ]eodjd Jvm _ y J!andltd 

Horn. Rosewood, &c. Also, one 

C SctuBBlNG BRUSHES -—woods of stiff 

HORSE BRUSHES-With bristle* out etther rond or 

penetrating, for.thick or thin hair. 

fullest satisfaction. f 

bristles. . , 

COLORING BRUSHES?—for cornice ami stucco work- 

surfeces. 

CAMEL’S HAIR PENCILS—The 
Meat in the city. Also fine Sable Striplms and Lettering 
Pencils. 

ARCHITECTS’ PENCILS—Of fine black table hair, i 
extra large qutils—a superior article. - ateop 


Ladies Self-Adjusting Wig, 

same 8 farr,ily. A large assortment constantly on hand. 

Ey Depot for Bogle's Hyperion Pluid, for the 
Hair, Bogle’s Ilair Dye, Amole Shaving Cream <yc. 

277 Washington Street, Boston. 

Litchfield & Roundy, 

SHELL COMB MANUFACTURERS, 


Owners'ls particularly |cai!ed io the ^excellenraiitaji^nr 

BLANCHARD, SHERMAN & CO., 

BOURNE SPOONER, Treat,. Selling Agents. 

Also chain Cables, Anchors, and Duck constantly on 

WEB ICS & POTTER, 

WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 

Drugs, Medicines, Chemicals, 

AND SWEEDISH LEECHES, 

No. 154 Washingto n Street, Boston. 

James French, 

78 Washington Street, Boston, 

Wholesale and Retail Dealer in all kinds of 
LETTER PAPER, ENVELOPES. GOLD AND STEEL 
PENS, BOOKS AND FANCY STATIONERY. 

Of every description, at reduced rates : I (Orders solicited. 

J. & W. McADAMS, 

Patent Paged and Beaded Account Book Manufacturers, 
AND DEALERS IN 

STATIONERY j OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 

No. 94 Stale Street, Boston. 

Orders from any part of this country and Canada 
proniply attended to. 


STRAW BONNETS. 

A. C. STOWELL, 


every Description. Artificial Flowers, ^c., cheap for cosh • 
NO. II MILK STREET, BOSTON, OPPOSITE 
THE OLD SOUTH CHURCH. 

A. A. LITTLEFIELD, 


Wrapping Paper 


GENTLEMEN’S FURNISHING STORE. 
JAMES B. MACOMBEK & CO., 

DJ0 87 Washington street, and No. 
3, under Revere House, 


EDWIBI FAXON, 

Manufacturer of 

FAXON’S EUREKA SHIRTS, 

827 Washington, corner West St, Boston. 

R. W. BURT, Sf CO., 

Custom and Ready Made Clothing, 

CLOTHS AND FURNISHING GOODS, 

No. 9 Elm Street , 

Under Elnt Street Hotel, - - - BOSTON. 

F URNITURE ^ 

niseiKE, iwiUE sr co., 

Maxtuvlctobeks and Importers or 

FURNITURE AND UPHOLSTERY, 

And Dealers in Furniture, Looking Glasses, Mahogany 
Feathers, Curled Hair, Hair Seatiog, Ac., 

City Market Building, Brattle St, Boston. 

Horatio Woodman, 


From the Assignees of a large Paper manufacturing es¬ 
tablishment. Upwards oM0,U00!«j»nw 

,vi| C h a yerv'laree'^vati'ery of bII other kinds of 
Paper antFTwine, at our PAPER WAREHOUSE, 26, 
28 and 30 WarER street, ooesee °^,j, UER Cn 

WHOLESALE PAPER WAREHOUSE, 
WILKINS, BICE Sc KENDALL, 

. (Late Wilkins, Carter & Co.,) 

No. 16 Water Street, Boston. 

A foil assortment orPrinting, Letter Cap, Writing, 
Colored, Tissue, and ail other paper. Orders solicited . 

s. h. gregoryITcc^ 

SOLE AGENTS FOR 

CHARTER PAPER COMPANY, 

Importers and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
' FRENCH AND AMERICAN PAPER HANGINGS, 

No. 25 Court Street, Boston. 

Boston and Chelsea Paper Company. 

PAPER HANGINGS, 

No. 4 Union Block, Union Street, Boston. 
MIRIAM & PALMER, Proprietors. 

Hazel ton. Cowdia & Co., 

PAPER HANGINGS. 

FIRE BOARD PRINTS, TRANSPARENT WINDOW j 


Straw and Silk Bonnets, Ribbons, Flow¬ 
ers, Dress Caps, Lace Goods Embroider¬ 
ies, SfC: SfC., 

No. 227 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 
(Next door to Marlboro’ Hotel,) 

GUTTA PERCHA PIPE,. 

FOR PUMPS, HYDRAULIC RAMS, 
AQUEDUCTS, &C. 

StrIct^ ltOSTONf e " , ’ CHAKLES STODDER ' 75KU.8T 

Sturtevant’s 

INOV E\GL4M) DYE-HOUSE 

Removed from corner of Howerd and Court St.., 
To 32 School Street, (opposite the City Hall) 
BOSTON. 

Salamander Safes. 


Improved Bread Machine, Tor making Ship bread, Hard 
and Soft Crackers, Sugar and Soda Biscuit. 

Salamander Safes* 

R. KERSHAW 

Htt* amoved « his new shop, 45 CHARLESTOWN 
STREET, where he offers for sale a superior article of 
SALAMANDER SAFES, at the LOWEST CASH 

EDWARDS, HOLifiFPSlK 

MANUFACTURERS of 

Improved Salamander Safes, 


(warranted fire and burglar proof.) 

46 and 48 Congress St-, Boston. 

DAVID PROUX¥, &€o., 

Manufacturers and dealers in 
PRQUTY & HEARS’ CELEBRATED 

Centre Draught Plough 


DAMRELL & MOORE, 

Book, Joh, and Card Printers, 

AND BOOKBINDERS, 

16 Devonshire Street, 16. 


c. c. p. MOODY, 


MeGilvray, Wyman & Co., 

Successors to Jewett, McGilvrav &Co., 


DRY GOODS, CARPETS, MATTING, %c-, 

Hi & 53 Water Street, Boston. 

Masury & Sillsbee, 

(Successors to Chase,) 

D AGUE RREDTYPB ROOMS, 

Over Stores 297, 299, and 301 
Washington Street, Boston. 


52 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, 

—OLD DICKINSON STAND- 

GOOD WORK—PRICES FAIR. 

Liml Scale Piano Fortes. 

The auhscriber begs to inform thepubiicthathe is now 

SciSt. d0,lar8 ' or without °Coleman fiSSaffcm At 
Old Pianos taken in exchange lor new ones. 

LEMUEL GILBERT, 

416 Washington Street, Boston. 


Nos. 19. 20 and 22 North Market Street, 
BOSTON. 

New England Tea Hong, 

No. 130 Washington Street, Boston. 

UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 

G. W. SLEEPER, 

Have constantly on hand a full and complete assortment 
of TEA, COFFEE, CHOCOLATE Sec. 

Clocks !! Clocks!! 

JEROME MANUFACTURING CO., 

Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers in CLOCKS of 
every style and variety. 

Nos. 71 and 73 Hanover St., Boston. 

JOHN BINDBRi 

manufacturer of and dealer in 

FOLDING IRON BEDSTEADS, 

Prices from 5 to 25 dollars. Orders solicited. 

No. 2 1-2 Albany Biock, 
ALBANY STREET, BOSTO^-_^^ 

Y ' = Wrought Iron Fence, 

fai l froad 3 ^nce, t £he B 'cheapest in use, for 

‘"JOHN B. HATCH, 

3& Walter St., Boston. 






